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For the Companion. 
GRANDMOTHER’S GOLD BEADS. 
’ By J. T. Trowbridge. 
In Two Cuarrers.—Cuap. I. 


Appearances were certainly very strong against | spring; and now in September it was all shrivelled 


John Henry. 
ing through the hole in the fence, when Mrs. 
Chary heard the baby scream and 
ran out. 

Baby was in the hammock, 
where she had been very well con- 
tented for the last half-hour. She 
had her doll in her arms, and 
grandmother’s gold beads on her 
neck; and then John Henry had 
crawled through the fence to pay 
her a little visit. 

John Henry Fay was a peculiar 
boy; “girl-boy’’ his mates called 
him, with some contempt. He 
dreaded their rough sports: and 
if he could get away from them, 
and go and play with little girls 
somewhere, he was happy. 
Worse than that, he was even 
fond of babies! To youngsters of 
his own age, that seemed extraor; 
dinary baseness in a boy of thir- 
teen. 

Well, Baby screamed, and 
mamma ran out, and there were 
John Henry’s legs going through 
the fence, and there was the doll, 
which had just fallen out of the 
hammock; but where, oh, where 
were the gold beads? __.. 

Grandmother had herself put 
them on Baby’s neck, when she 
left her in the hammock. The 
hammock was hung between two 
apple-trees in the back yard, 
where nobody could approach it 
without being seen; and Baby had 
not been out of mamma’s sight a 
minute. 

Mrs. Chary had picked up the 
doll before she noticed that the 
beads were missing. Then you 
should have heard her cry out! 

“Why, Baby! where are grand- 
ma’s beads?”’ 

Baby hugged her doll, stopped screaming, and 
answered in a dazed sort of way, after the ques- 
tion had been twice repeated,—‘“‘Henry—bead— 
gone!”’ 

“John Henry! Did he take your beads?” said 
mamma, very much excited. 

Baby turned her large blue eyes towards the 
hole in the fence, and said again, with a vague, 
wondering look, “Henry! bead! Gamma! bead! 
too bad!” 

Grandmother had by this time come out, and 
so had the girls; and in the midst of the excite- 
ment that followed, Chuck Chary came home. 

Chuck’s real name was Washington. But 
Washington is a rather long and strong name for 
a small boy; and one can hardly blame his mates 
for shortening it. But how they ever made Chuck 
out of it is more than I know. 

Chuck he was, however. 
ment of inspiration had given him that nick- 
name; and Chuck Chary suited well that short, | 
stout body and impetuous, plucky spirit of his, 

Chuck was fifteen. But when he heard the 








| Faye are our neighbors,” 

Some boy in a mo-| of you not to say or do anything that will make | ened to the spot. 
She was a woman of the kindest heart and the 

gentlest manners. But behind all, she had a) 


| 
| 


“Wal, I hain't much hope on’t,’” said grand- | 


mother, bending her poor old rheumatic back as | after him on those short, stout legs of his. 
she went stooping under the trees; 
I might as well be sure.” a 
other certain evidence of his guilt. 


“but I thought 


The grass grew very sparsely there, even in 





y 


His legs were seen just disappear- | up and worn away for a good space around the up to him. 
hammock. Any gold beads which Baby might | 


“Wh pS . 
gif Uc eens 
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have scattered around there must easily have 
been seen. 

“T never lost but three of them string of beads 
before, and two on ’em I found again; and I’ve 
had ’em goin’ on fifty year!’’ said grandmother, | 
dropping off her spectacles as she looked, and 
then dropping her ball of yarn as she stooped to 
pick up her glasses. 

*‘Well, you'll find these again; or else some- 
body’ll get a broken neck!” said Chuck, with 
terrible significance. 

‘Why, Chuck!”’ said Mary Jane, “what some- | 
body do you mean?” 

“I mean that sneaking John Henry Fay! 
Chuck exclaimed. ‘Of course he’s got ’em!”’ 

There could be little doubt about that. But | 
Mrs. Chary entreated her boy to be calm. 
she said; 





trouble between us!” | 

““7?”" Chuck retorted, scornfully. “It’s that | 
|sly, meeching gal-boy of a John Henry that’s | 
made the trouble! Think I’m going to let him | 


story of the beads and the disappearing legs, he | | creep in here through the fence and carry off 


thought he was a man grown; he stretched him- | 
self up, and swelled and strutted and crowed, so 
much like the cockerel in the back yard, that I 
am sure he would have got well langhed at by 
his sisters, if the business on hand had not been 
so serious. 

Grandmother had had her beads fifty years; 
and she was going to give them to Mary Jane, if 
she ever got through with them. The girls re- 
garded them with great veneration; and it was 
always considered a treat when the old lady 
brought them out and put them on one of their 
necks of an afternoon. 

Chuck had never cared so much about heal: 
bnt he displayed an almost too fiery zeal now 
that he heard of their loss and could do some- 
thing for their recovery. 

“You can’t find ’em, hunting there on the 
ground!”” he called ont, shaking his head in a 
warlike way, and looking awfully fierce. ‘*May 
as well give that up first ns last,” 


gran’ma’s gold beads, and sit down and fold my 
hands and hold my tongue and grin at it, just be- 
cause they’re our neighbors?” 

“But he’s young! It must have been a great 
temptation; and I can’t believe he has taken them 
meaning to steal them,”’ Mrs. Chary insisted. 

‘*‘Well, then he’ll have a chance to explain him- 
self and give ’em up,’’ said Chuck. ‘Anyhow, 
I'm going to speak to him about it!’’ 

His face was flushed and his look was still 
fierce; and good Mrs. Chary implored, even com- 
manded, him to wait awhile. 

‘There he is now!”’ cried Chuck, ‘“‘céming out 
of the barn! He’s been to hide the beads, I'll 
beta dollar! I’m going for that John Henry!”’ 

He ran to the fence, spite of all his mother 
could say; and in a moment more had ‘tumbled 
himself over upon the premises of neighbor 
Fay. 

When Jchn Henry saw this threatening move- | 








ment, he turned and started to run away. 


‘Look here, gal-boy!’’ cried Chuck, speeding 


The timid one stopped and turned again, with 
pale and troubled face, which appeared to the 
“What do 
ou want?” he gasped out, as Chuck blustered 





“Oh yes!’ scoffed the Chary boy; ‘‘what do I 





want? That’s a pretty question 
for you to ask! Hand over now, 
before I make you!” 

“I don’t know what you mean,”’ 
said John Henry, white and trem- | 
bling. 

‘Don’t, hey? Then TI’lltell you. 


determined look. 

“What gold beads?” gaid John | 
Henry, getting his breath by this 
time, and a little courage with it. 

“Oh, you don’t know anything 
about ’em, do you?” 

“?’m sure I don’t!’ 

“You haven’t been throngh that | 
hole in the fence this afternoon, hey?’ said | 
Chuck, with grim sarcasm. 


ASAE: 


“Yes, I have!’ John Henry declared, staring | 


with large eyes. 

“O, you have, have ye? I thonght maybe 
you'd deny that, too! Went to call on our baby, 
did ye? A manly fellow you are! Why don’t} 


| you crawl through the fence when I'm there, | 


sometimes?” 


“Because I don’t like to play with you, you’re | 


so rough.” 
“Rough, am I?’ returned Chuck, angrily. “‘T’ n| 


| show you whether I’m rough or not, if you don’t | 


| hand me over those beads this minute,’’ and he | 
| grasped John Henry by the shoulder. 


By this time, Mrs. Fay, hearing high words in 


spirit which could be greatly roused, as such peo- | 
| ple often have. And she was a mother,—all the | 


more sensitively fond of her John Henry on ac- | 


| count of his too amiable and girlish disposition. 


“What is this?” she demanded, putting one | 
hand op her son’s arm, and the other on that of | 


his assailant. ‘My son, what is this all about?” 

“I don’t know. Sure as I live and breathe,” 
John Henry exclaimed, ‘‘I don’t know anything 
what he means, or what he wants!” 

“Take your hand off from him and tell me!” 
said Mrs. Fay, sharply, to Chuck. “If you come 
into our yard to abuse our boy, I want to know 
what it is for.” 

“You may know,” cried Chuck, insolently,— 
but he took his hand from John Henry’s collar, 
and stood back a little. ‘Your boy has been in 
our yard, and taken gran’ma’s gold beads from 


I want those gold beads!” and | 
Chuck held ont his hand with a | 


2%-moment, She looked from one boy to the 
other, while John Henry exclaimed, ‘I don’t 
know anything about the gold beads! I haven't 
touched them, and I haven't seen them, I hope to 
die if I have!” 
“He has!”’ struck in Chuck, stormfully. ‘They 
were on Baby’s neck in the hammock, and no- 
body else went near her there, and he sneaked in 
through the fence to play with her, 
and stole ’em, and ran soon as 
ever he saw mother coming out.” 
“Washington Chary,” cried 
Mrs. Fay, bursting with indigna- 
tion, “that’s all an impudent 
falsehood! The idea of you ac- 
casing John Henry of stealing!’ 
“Oh, I steal, do 1?” sputtered 
Chuck, with fresh fury. 
“As to that, I’m not quite so 
ready to charge boys with stealing 
as some folks are,’’ snid Mrs. Fay. 
“But everybody knows that 
you’re a rough, ill-mannered fel- 
low, and far more likely to get 
into any sort of mischief than ever 
my John Henry was.” 
Thereupon, Chuck’s mother 
called to him from the fence. 
“Come away, my son! I told you 
not to go there!’’ 
‘Well,” cried Chuck, in a high 
voice, ‘I’m glad I came, for I’ve 
found out what she thinks of me. 
I'm a liar and a ruffian, and her 
pretty little gal-boy is an angel!’’ 
| ‘What do you say my son lies about?’ Mrs. 
| Chary demanded of Mrs. Fay. 
*‘He says my boy has stolen your gold beads; 
| and when anybody charges such a thing as that 
on my John Henry, I characterize it as it de- 
, serves,’’ Mrs. Fay said to Mrs. Chary. 
“TI don’t see the need of your getting into a 
temper about it,’”” Mrs. Chary replied, herself in 
a pretty high temper by this time. ‘You might 
at lenst be willing to hear the simple facts in the 
case,’ 
“And do you accuse my John Henry?” began 
Mrs. Fay. ‘Do you, Mrs. Chary, dare to stand 
| there at the boundary fence and say my John 
Henry is a thief?” 
“I haven’t said that,’ Mrs. Chary replied. 
“But I do say that the beads were on Baby’s neck 
|W hen she was left in the hammock; that when I 
went to her, they were gone, and that nobody 
under the sun had been near her but your John 
| Henry. When he saw me, he ran; and when I 
| asked Baby about the beads, she pointed after 
| him and said, ‘Henry got beads !’”’ 

“‘And because the beads are lost, and a baby 
eighteen months old says John Henry took them, 
| he is convicted as a thief!” said Mrs. Fay. “I’m 

astonished at you, Mrs. Chary! I thought it bad 
| enough when your boy came over here with his 
impudence; but now, to hear you uphold him, 
and use such language,—it is shamefal!’’ 
| ‘That I have occasion to use such language— 
| that is the shameful part of it,’’ retorted Mrs. 
Chary. ‘I’m very sorry if it hurts vour feelings; 





“The | the barn-yard, and seeing the Chary boy in the | but I’ve looked into the matter thoroughly, and 
“and I beg very act of laying violent hands on her boy, hast-| there’s no doubt in my mind where those beads 


| went to. Come home, Washington!” 


The two households furnished several specta- 
tors to this lively scene. Among the rest, Rus- 
sell] Fay—an elder brother of the girl-boy—had 
come home in time to hear a portion of the dia- 
logue between the two women, and to learn from 
| John Henry what it was all about. 

He was a tall fellow of seventeen, and he did 
not share at all his mother’s meek disposition. 
The quarrel now raged between him and Chuck, 
who retreated backwards to the fence, all the 
time daring Russell to strike him, and taunting 
him with his size. 

‘Well,’ jeered Russell, as Chuck finally got 
over the fence, ‘‘you’d better get on your own 
ground! And don’t you let me see you on our 
premises again, unless you want « thrashing!”’ 

“Tt’ll take more than you to give it to me, Russ 
| Fay, big as you are!” returned Chuck. ‘And 
|tet me advise you to keep that little thieving 
| brother of yours at home; don’t let me hear of 





Baby's neck, and I’ve come for ’em, and I’m go-_ his crawling through the fence again!” 


ing tohave’em, that’s all! That's what it’s fog.” 


| “You're a pretty fellow to talk!’ said Rness. 


Hearing this charge, and seeing the sturdy little ‘“‘Why don’t you keep your hens at home? 


Chuck standing before her, so red and wrathful, 


There’s your rooster in onr garden now! I’ve 


| So puffed with importance, and so impndent, the stood that nonsense long enongh, and now I'm 
| mother of John Henry was quite bewildered for going to kill him!’ : 
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“Kill him if you want to! 
antly. 

Thereupon, Russ, taking Chuck at his word, 
turned his fury towards the unfortunate fowl. 
A too-convenient club came to his hand. It was 
hurled with force and precision. The cackling 
and fluttering of the escaping cockerel suddenly 
ceased ; and presently his dead carcass was hurled 
ignominiously over the fence into the Charys’ 
yard. 

Mr. Chary himself arrived in time to see that, 
and to hear Russell’s jubilant yell, ‘“There’s your 
old rooster! He won’t trouble us again!”’ 

To say that Mr. Chary was astonished would 
be using a mild term. He was an irritable little 
man; and when he heard Chuck’s side of the 
story, he flew into a violent passion. 

He was walking up and down in the back yard, 
denouncing Russell’s conduct in a high-keyed 
voice, and threatening to have the thief who had 
stolen the beads taken up, no matter whose boy 
he was, when a tall, square-shouldered, mealy- 
looking man appeared on the other side of the 
fence. 

John Henry, frightened at the tumult of which 
he was the cause, had been to fetch his father 
from the mill near by. It was Mr. Fay, in his 
miller’s hat and frock, with whited hair and 
whiskers, who now approached the boundary. 

“Oh dear!’’ exclaimed poor Mrs, Chary, looking 
out from the kitchen, into which she had retired 
in great agitation, ‘‘now the men are going to 
take up the quarrel!’’ 

“Don't let ’em!’’ said Mary Jane, running ont 
toChack. ‘Mr. Fay is big enough to eat father 
up, and he looks as if he would!” 

“You just go back into the house, and mind 
your own business! You're nothing but a girl!” 
aaid Chuck. ‘Anybody that eats father has got 
to eat me!” 

And the puffy little red-faced chap looked as 
if he was quite ready, for his part, to have the 
eating begin. 

(Concluded next week.) 


* eried Chuck, defi- 


———— emacs 
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THAT LITTLE HAND. 
By Sarah Winter Kellogg. 

I saw the grocer’s delivery-wagon pass the win- 
dow with the turkey and cranberries; I heard 
the chopping of mince-meat in the kitchen, and 
detected the odor of stewed pumpkin. There 
was the bustle of preparation; there was eager 
talking and laughter,—something of the old life 
in the house; and yet it was only seven months 
since she had gone, never to return—gone out 
alone—my little girl! 

The children wereemaking ready for Thanks- 
giving. My heart reproached them that they 
were willing to enjoy the day without her. It 
was so jealous for her! The thought had dis- 
tressed me through the long months, that I had 
to come away that terrible, bewildering morning, 
and leave my baby in the lonely grave-yard. It 
had taunted me that I could go on living. It re- 
proached her father that he could keep on pre- 
scribing for patients and dealing out medicines, 
could go about administering to the sick and suf- 
fering; it reproached Walter that he could re- 
turn to his old pastimes,—could go nutting when 
she had been with him last autumn, prattling 
about the “‘nutting-eggs,’’ as she named the 
hazel-nuts. It reproached Mary that she could 
be interested in the calls of boy-admirers, and in 
their stiffiy-worded, stiffily-written invitations. 

Poor sick heart! It would have been jealous 
for her though all the world had been mourning 
her. 

Since she had gone, I had tried to shut myself 
up with her; to re-live through memory the life I 
had with her; to bring back the months made 
fragrant by her sweet spirit. 

I locked myself against my other children; 
against my bright Walter with his stories of 
school-troubles and school-triumphs; against my 
pretty, budding Mary, with her waking instincts 
for dainty dress, and her shy pleasure in finditig 
the before rough, troublesome boys growing into 
her courteous admirers. Her girlish womanli- 
ness ought to have been to me a pretty study. 

But everything which took my thought from 
my absent one seemed an interruption, was 
treason, and made me reproach myself with dis- 
loyalty to her memory. Any pleasure I had in 
serving my family came from the thought that 
she had loved “Papa” and ‘“‘Mamie” and ‘‘Al- 
ter.’’ 

Perceiving the preparation for Thanksgiving, I 
tried to hide from it; it would take me away 
from Baby. I went to my chamber, and knelt 
beside the trunk. It was a small trunk, but 
it held all her belongings, every garment; her 
shoes and hats and hoods, and all her playthings. 
We were not rich people, and her outfit had 
nothing superfluous, only enough to keep her 
comfortable, only enough playthings to keep her 
amused. 

I did not open the trunk for a look at the pa- 
thetic reminders. There was no need to do that. 
I knew the little things by heart. I was thinking 
of her last Thankegiving,—of the little blue dress 
she had worn, the white apron, the side-laced 
boots, and the tenrs were dropping from my eyes. 

Still front below came the sounds of eager prep- 
arition, and they vexed me. 

At length I heard Walter’s step on the stairs; 











then his doeitiia knock at the door, and then his 
vall,— 
“Mamma, there’s 2 poor woman down stairs 


-with a sick baby, and she wants to see papa.”’ 


“Tell her, papa is not in,” I answered. 

“Bat, mamma,” he added, with his mouth at 
the door-crack, ‘Mamie wants you to come down 
and see the baby. It looks so cold and hungry. 
She thinks it ought to have some warm clothes.” 

I felt bitter towards poor people, who were al- 
ways needing the doctor and always had nothing 
to pay. They had helped to keep us poor. One- 
third of my husband's time and epergies and 


‘medicines were given to them, for hecould never 


refuse them his visits or his medicines. 

I and my children had suffered for it; my 
baby’s wardrobe had been poor and scant because 
of it, and now, it could never be made up to her. 
Yea, she had perhaps died because of it, for her 
father was miles away on the prairies, minister- 
ing toa child of one of these same poor persons 
when the summons came for her. He has always 
thought, that had he been with her, he might 
have saved his baby. 

At Walter’s appeal, the bitter thought came 
into my heart, ‘“They hunt me even to my holy of 
holies!’’ 

I heard the doctor come in, and I knew that 
the woman would get clearly-defined advice, 
comforting words and the necessary medicines, 
no matter how expensive, and we should be poor- 
er by so much. I thought of the little grave un- 
der the NorWay pine, with no stone to tel) that 
she was yet remembered,—we could not spare 
the means to mark her grave. With a hot place 
in my heart I thought,— 

“She, a beggar, who has no care for her baby, 
is allowed to keep it, and I, who watched and 
worked and cherished,—I have arms empty—so 
empty!’’ 

I rose up with this cry in my heart. I don’t 
know what took me down stairs. I knew I should 
see a sight which always irritated me; the doc- 
tor patiently examining the sick baby with all 
the conscientious painstaking he would have 
given to the child of a duchess; then dealing out 
the medicine and dismissing the woman with the 
invitation to come again if the child should need 
anything else. 

I had scolded him for this manner of. thing 
without curing him of his kindly way. Indeed, I 
should not have scolded if I had thought it would 
have cured him. I should have been ashamed 
had he refused the poor. Yet it irritated me that 
there were such people to be ministered unto, 

In the office, as I had expected, there sat the 
doctor at his table, folding powders in little pa- 
pers; his face patient, his eyes sad. At the other 
side of the table, facing the grate, was the wom- 
an, on a low chair; and thrown up on her shoul- 
der, wasa baby hand, white and thin. It was all 
that I saw of the little one—but it was enough. 

The last baby-hands I had seen were hers, 
crossed over the dear heart, and holding pale 
rosebuds. I can never tell it to any one what 
the sight of that little hand was to me. A new 
compassion—sweet as it shall be to see my 
baby’s dear hand again. 

I said nothing. I did not take a’step farther. 
I fenred to see the child, lest the blissful flow in 
my heart should be stayed. I left the room and 
went back to my chamber, and unlocked the lit- 
tle trunk. I turned over the faded, half-worn 
garments, and got down among the good things, 
the soft flannel petticoats, the knitted stockings, 
the merino underwear, the little hood and cloak— 
blessed things all, which had kept my darling 
warm. One by one, I kissed them good-by, and 
laid them in the wrapping-paper. I went down 
with the bundle hugged against my heart. 

“This is for the woman,’ I said to my husband, 
laying the bundle on the office table. 

God of love! What was I doing? Little gar- 
ments beneath which I had seen her twinkling 
feet, above which I had seen her sweet face 
laughing, her yellow hair floating,—garments a 
queen could not have bought from me, I was 
leaving there for a strange beggar child! 

I did not lift my eyes to where the child was, 
but went back to my room with the touch of its 
hand on my heart. 

I laid away the little clothes that were left, and 
then I went down to the kitchen to help the chil- 
dren at their Thanksgiving work. They looked 
heated, and tired, and dispirited, but brightened 
as I entered. 

‘“Mamma’s come to make the pumpkin-pies,” 
said Mary, “‘haven’t you, mamma? Say yes, 
please.”’ 

I did say yes, with something like the old- 
time interest in Thanksgiving work. I took the 
spoon which she had dropped, and with which 
she had begun stirring the eeneping into the 
pumpkin, 

“I will make the pies.” 

“Oh, I’m so glad, I could go to sleep!”’ she an- 
swered. ‘I was so afraid I shouldn’t get the 
seasoning right. I do want the dinner to be nice 
to-morrow, because, for one reason, I want to in- 
vite Cy Valliant to dinner. Mayn’t I? He’s 
away from home, 21:4 Thanksgiving will be lone- 
some to him if nebody invites him.” 

I gave my consent to the invitation, and then 
Walter put in a plea. 

“And mayn’t I invite Tim Edmunds, mother. 
Hi« mother and father are invited ont to dinner, 
and he isn’t, and he is in a peck of trouble. 





He’s afraid ee won't have any Thanksgiving din- 
ner at all, and he’s nearly frantic about it.’’ 

“You may invite him if mamma consents,” 
Mary said, “but I wish you distinctly to under- 
stand that after dinner, you and he are to do 
your playing and cutting up in the dining-room 
or office,—that you are not to bring your frolic 
and games into the parlor.” 

“But,”’ I said, ‘“‘we’ll all play together, Thanks- 
giving.” 

“Oh, will you play games with us?’ Walter 
shouted. 

“Will you?’ said Mary, with honing face, 
and kissing me. 

I promised, and then the chopping and slicing 
and eggbeating went on with new cheer. 

Well, I did play games with them and their 
gnests after Thanksgiving dinner,—which, by the 
way, satisfied even Mary’s requirements,—and 
the doctor played too. 

In the midst of the play, word was brought to 
the parlor that I was wanted in the kitchen. 

I found there a woman with a bundle—the 
bundle I had made of Baby’s things. 

“I wanted to kape the little shings, ma’am,”’ 
she said, “‘indade I did; for sure, it’s beauties 
they are, and me baby has needs of the likes of 
them; but ye’ll belave me, ma’am, me conscience 
would not let me take the things, seein’ they ware 
yer baby’s, as ye have laid under the daisy-quilt. 
They has yer tears an’ yer kisses upon thim, 
ma’am. I know how it is, ma’am, for I’ve buried 
a swate babe mesel’, an’ I niver saw the one as 
was good enough to wear me darlint’s little things, 
if it ware the queen’s own choild; not till the comin’ 
of me next baby. No, ma’am, kape the dar- 
lint’s drisses, for be sure ye'’d be hankerin’ 
afther ’em. I’m ableeged to ye, ma’am, but it 
would not be tratin’ ye fair at all.” 

Ah, hearts under velvets, hearts under rags, 
they are all the same. 

I made up another package of turkey and pies 
and cranberry jelly, and the woman went away 
with it. I took the bundle up to the trunk, and 
laid the little things back, kissing each one a 
tearful welcome. 

—_++@o—__—__ 
5 iabaaatin AND REAPING. 
Plant b and bl — bloom; 


Plant. hate, ai mad hate will g 


You can sow Sosdie-aamaerrow ‘shall bring 


The blossom, that proves pom sort of a thing 
Is the seed, the seed that you sow. 
— +o -—— 
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THE MINISTER’S PIE. 
A THANKSGIVING STORY. 

“Look here, Sally!” 

Mrs. Deacon Farrell brushed the flour from her 
hands, casting meanwhile a complacent eye over the 
well-filled kitchen-table, with its generous array of 
unbaked pies and cakes, the plump turkey stuffed 
and trussed ready for the morrow’s baking, and the 
big chicken-pie to which her skilful fingers had just 
put the finishing touches, as she repeated rather 
more decidedly ,— 

“Look here, Sally! There’s enough chicken left, 
with the giblets—that I never put in my own pie, 
because the deacon don’t relish ‘em—ter make a 
Thanksgiving pie for the minister’s folks. "Twon’t 
need ter be very large,”’ she added, in reply to Sally’s 
doubtful look. “Only the minister and his wife, 
—an’ you can bake it in that smallest yaller dish. 

“Now, I'm goin’ up stairs ter look over them rug- 
rags, an’ you make it an’ bake it right off, so’t I 
can send it over by the deacon. He’s got ter go out 
to the Corner this afternoon, an’ can take it along as 
well as not.” 

She bustled ont of the door, but the next moment, 
seized perhaps with a sudden pang of compunction, 
she put her head in again, to say warningly,— 

“Be sure you put in a good parcél of gravy; that'll 
keep it from bein’ dry, if ’tis half giblets,” 

“Yes'm,” answered Sally, briskly; and catching up 
the rolling-pin she brought it down with an empha- 
sis upon a lump of dough on the mould-board. 

As the stairway-door closed behind her mistress, 
Sally dropped the rolling-pin, and a look of per- 
plexity crept over her dull face, making it ten times 
more stolid than usual, while she repeated, in ludi- 
crous bewilderment,— 

“Giblets! What, in all creation, if anybody can 
tell me, does she mean by them?” 

Involuntarily she took a step forward, but checked 
herself as quickly, while a ing smile replaced 
the look of perplexity, and she muttered triumph- 
antly,— 

“T guess I aint a-goin’ ter confess my ignorance ter 
the deacon’s wife, an’ hear her aay, as she always 
does, ‘ Two terms to the ’cademy, Sally, an’ not know 
that!’ No, ma’am! not while there’s a dictionary 
in the house!” 

So, softly creeping into the adjoining sitting-room, 
Sally hastily opened the big dictionary on the dea- 
con’s writing-desk, and began her search for the mys- 
terious word. 

“G-i-b—here ’tis!”” and she read aloud to herself, 
with an air of triumph, the following definition: 

“Those parts of a fowl that are removed before 
cooking,—the heart, gizzard, liver, etc.’ 

“That's it!—theart, gizzard, liver, and so forth,’” 
she repeated, joyfully, and she retraced her steps to 
the kitchen, and began, with great alacrity, to fill, 
according to directions, the minister’s pie; keeping 
up, meanwhile, a running fire of comment for her 
own special benefit. 

“Siz gizzards! Well, that is rather ‘steep,’ as Dan 
Watson would say. But I guess the deacon’s wife 
knows; if she don’t, *taint none o’ my business. Siz 
hearts! Them’s small, and tuck into the corners 
handy. Six livers! Seems ter me they don't fill up 
much,” and she glanced, with a perplexed air, at n 
pile of a led chicken-l that formed her only 











resource, 
“Now, | wonder,” with a sudden inspiration, “what 





that ‘and so forth’ meant? Here’s ‘hearts, gizzards 
and livers,’ plenty of ’em, but no ‘and so forth,’ and 
the pie aint more’n two-thirds full yet. It must 
mean,” and she cast a bewildered look at the half- 
filled pie, ‘‘the chickens’ legs. I never knew nobody 
ter put *em in a pie, but that must be what it means, 
an’ they'll just fill up.” 

No sooner thought than done. In went the three 
pairs of stout yellow legs upon which their unfor- 
tunate owners had strutted so proudly only a day 
before; on went the well-rolled dough, covering 
them from sight, and into the oven went the minis- 
ter’s pie, just as the mistress of the house re-entered 
her kitchen, and with an approving glance at the 
snowy pastry, remarked encouragingly,— 

“That pie looks real neat, Sally. I shouldn’t won- 
der if, in time, you came to be quite a cook.” 

It was Thanksgiving morning, and Miss Patience 
Pringle stood at the minister’s back door. To be 
sure it was rather early for callers, but Miss Patience 
was, as she often boasted, “one of the kind that 
never stood on ceremony.” Indeed, she didn’t con- 
sider it necessary even to knock before she opened 
the door, although she was thoughtful enough, in 
opening it, to do so softly. The minister’s wife was 
just taking from the oven a newly warmed chicken- 
pie, which she nearly dropped from her hands, so 
startled was she by the sharp, shrill voice that spoke 
so close to her ear,— 

“Good-mornin’, Mis’ Graham. MHaint been to 
breakfast yet, 1 see,—we had ours half an hour ago. 
I know my mother used ter say that if anybody lost 
an hour in the mornin’, they might chase after it all 
day, an’ not ketch up with it then. 

“That’s a good-lookin’ pie,—pretty rich pastry, 
though, for a chicken-pie! I don’t never put much 
shortenin’ in anything of that kind; it’s rich enough 
inside ter make up. But you’re young, an’ have got 
a good many things to learn yet. I run in ter see if 
you could spare me a cup o’ yeast; mine soured, an’ 
the last batch o’ bread I made I had ter throw to 
the hogs.” 

“Certainly,” and a roguish smile flitted over the 
fair face of the minister’s wife, at this specimen of 
her meddlesome neighbor’s own economy. But she 
had learned the rare lesson of a judicious silence, 
and taking the cup that Miss Patience produced from 
beneath her slaw), she bade her visitor be seated 
while she left the room to get the desired article. 

As her steps died away, Miss Patience noiselessly 
arose from her seat, and approaching the dresser 
upon which the pie stood, peered curiously into the 
apertures in the crust, her sharp face expressing 
eager curiosity. 

“T'll bet a ninepence she didn’t know enough ter 
put crackers in. I wish’t I cowld get one look, jest 
ter satisfy my own mind,” she added. And deter- 
mined to accomplish her object at all hazards, she 
ran a knife deftly around a small portion of the edge, 
and inserting four inquisitive fingers, lifted the 
brown crust, and took a glimpse of the contents. 

A look of unmitigated disgust passed over her face. 
Dropping into a convenient chair, she actually 
groaned aloud,— 

“Well, I never! an’ we payin’ that man five hun- 
dred dollars a year, besides a donation party at 
Christmas. Ough!” 

Unsuspicious Mrs. Graham, as she returned with 
the yeast, was somewhat puzzled by the sudden frost- 
iness of her guest, who hurried out of the house as 
if some dreadful contagion had haunted it; but when 
the minister, in carving the pie that the deacon’s wife 
had sent, made two curious discoveries almost sim- 
ultaneously, the reason for Patience’s altered de- 
meanor was made plain, and the young pair indulged 
in a hearty laugh that made the old parsonage ring 
like a peal of Thanksgiving bells. 

The Tuesday following was the regular day for the 
weekly sewing-circle, and seldom had that interesting 
gathering proved so lively and animated as on this 
occasion. 

Miss Patience was in the field bright and early, 
and it was evident at a glance to those who knew her 
best that she was well nigh bursting with some im- 
portant secret that she was only waiting a fitting op- 
portunity todivulge. That opportunity was not long 
in coming, for Mrs. Dea. Farrell, who was a constitu- 
tional croaker, took occasion to say, in reference to 
the hard times,— 

“The deacon has been tryin’ ter collect the church 
tax, and he says he never found money so tight in all 
the years he’s lived here. It’s as hard ter get five 
dollars now as it used ter be ten.” 

“And no wonder,” spoke up Miss Patience, with the 
stony severity of a sphinx. “You can’t expect folks 
ter feel like payin’ out their money when they see it 
fairly thrown away an’ wasted.’ 

Everybody looked curious, and some of the younger 
girls began to bridle defiantly. The minister’s sweet 
young wife was evidently a favorite with them, at 
least. 

“What do you mean by that?” asked Mrs. Deacon, 
pointedly. ‘Mis’ Graham is young and inexperi- 
enced, to be sure; but, as the deacon was sayin’ only 
yesterday, she does very well indeed, considerin’.” 

Miss Patience tossed her head knowingly. “I don’t 
want ter say nothin’ to hurt her, but, livin’ next door 
as I do, I can’t always help seein’ an’ hearin’ things 
that other folks can’t be expected to know about, and 
when I see an’ know things like”—— 

There was an ominous pause, and the deacon’s wife 
asked, excitedly ,— 

“Like what?” 

“Chicken-pies, with the legs an’ feet of the chick- 
ens baked in!” 

Had a thunderbolt fallen among them, it could not 
have caused greater surprise to those tidy, thrifty 
New England housekeepers than this dreadful reve- 
lation of the incapacity of their pastor’s young 
wife. 

“Are you sure of it?’’ gasped one matron, breaking 
the ominous silence. 

“I know it fora fact; was solemnly returned. 

“Chickens’ legs in a pie!” 

“She’s a born fool!’’ ejaculated the deacon’s wife, 
indignantly, “and I’m thankful, for her poor hus- 
band’s sake, that I sent her over one of my pies yes- 
terday. They had to throw hers away, of course, and 
it’s lucky that he didn't have ter go without his 
Thankegivin’ breakfast on account of her ignorance 
an’ shifties«neas.”. 
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“How did you know about the pie?” asked one of 
the girls. 

Miss Patience bristled defiantly. ‘That’s nobody’s 
business but my own!” she retorted, tartly. “I don’t 
go round ter find out things that don’t concern me, 
I'd bave you know; but when they’re thrown right 
into my face, as you might say, I don’t shet my eyes 
no more’n other folks.” 

Just here, the door opened, and in walked the sub- 
ject of their conversation, her pretty face glowing 


‘hi 


glad to sell them for the same price that we paid for | 
factory bats. 

Uncle Ziby was rather poor in purse, for he was 
slow at his work, and he was getting old. One leg , 
had been injured in some way, and he was quite lame. 
He was not very jolly, nor much of a hand at tell- 
ing stories; but every boy of us liked Uncle Ziby. 
It was rather a treat to go to his little shop for an 
hour and watch hiin weave baskets, or turn rolling- 
pins and bat-sticks in his foot lathe, 





with the haste that she had made, and a mi ous 
twinkle in her brown eyes, that nobody noticed, so 
occupied were they in hiding the confusion that her 
sudden entrance had created. 

Walking up to the table where most of the ladies 
were sitting, she saluted them cordially; and then, 
holding out upon the tip of one slender finger a well- 
worn silver thimble, she said, archly,— 

“Where do you think I found your thimble, Miss 
Patience?” 

So pleased was Miss Patience to regain her lost 
treasure that she forgot for the moment all her as- 
sumed dignity, and exclaimed, joyfully,— 

“Well, I declare, I am glad ter see that thimble 
once more! I told Mary Jane that I felt sure I had 
it on my finger when I run into your house Thanks- 
givin’ mornin’ arter that yeast. But when I got 
home, it wa’n’t nowheres to be found. Now where 
did you find it?” 

Her shrill, high voice had attracted the attention 
of all in the room, and everybody looked up curiously 
as the minister’s wife replied, with an innocent 
smile ,— 

“In the chicken-pie that our good friend here”’— 
and she nodded brightly to Mrs. Farrell—“sent me. 
I left the pie on the dresser when I went down cellar 
after your yeast, and as soon as I came back, I put it 
on the table, and when my husband cut it, there was 
your thimble in it. How could it have got there? It 
is certainly very mysterious anyway.” 

Silence, dead, profound, yet, oh, how terribly sig- 
nificant to the deacon’s wife and her spinster neigh- 
bor, fell upon the group. 

This was apparently unnoticed by Mrs. Graham, 
who, with a playful admonition to Miss Patience to 
take better care of her thimble in future, began an 
animated conversation with the ladies nearest her, 
that soon restored the company to their wonted ease 
and good-humor. 

But poor Miss Patience! She never heard the last 
of that lost thimble. While the deacon’s wife, to the 
day of her «death, never trusted any hands but her 
own to make Thanksgiving pies for her minister. 

Mus. H. K. Rowe. 
_ +> ———— 
For the Companion. 


PIG 743. 


He was a Nebraska pig, on his way to Boston by 
rail; and the cause of his being left over with us at 
Lowville was the derailment of bis train, which hap- 
pened a mile and a half above the depot, in the 
woods. 

It was through freight No, 17, which passed Low- 
ville station a quarter before eleven in the evening. 
The four rear cars only were thrown off; no person 
was hurt. 

The next morning six or seven of us academy boys 
went up, after our recitation in Cesar, to see the 
wreck. It was at a plaee where the line made a broad 
curve round the base of a hill. On the lower side 
there was a not very steep, but rocky, embankment, 
which sloped down to the shore of Loon Pond. It 
was only a few days before Thanksgiving, and the 
pond was frozen over. There were alder clumps and 
numbers of little scrub pines along this lower side. 

The first car thrown off the track was a corn-car. 
It had rolled over two or three times and lay with 
its trucks up. The next car had been packed full of 
“round hogs,” killed and dressed, of course. Thiscar 
had fallen partly upon the corn-car. The front end 
was smashed, and more than fifty hogs were thrown 
down the bank. Some of them had rolled at least a 
hundred feet from the car and lay among the rocks 
and alders. 

Every hog had a number marked in black paint on 
his left chop, and the numbers were all above 700. 
Odd enough it looked. Here lay “721; farther down 
was “737; and partly under him, “717.” A gang of 
railway hands were at work clearing up the wreck. 

After looking on awhile, we went down and round 
to the pond shore, to try the skating; and in the 
bushes, eight or ten rods below the track, there were 
three or four more of the dead hogs. It seemed cn- 
rious that they should have rolled, or been thrown, 
so far. But just then I saw Charley Swan look 
at Ed Libby and laugh. Charley's father was a loco- 
motive engineer, and Mr. Libby was the station 
agent. 

I suppose the men at work on the wreck heard us 
talking as we stood there; for just then some one 
shouted, ‘“‘Here, you boys, clear out from there!” 

“Come on!” said Charley; “this is no place for 
us.” 

The fact was that a lot of train hands had each re- 
solved to have for Thanksgiving some fresh pork from 
this car-load, and so had dragged a number of hogs 
aside into the bushes, intending to get them away in 
the night. 

The weather held cold. There was skating on the 
pond, which we boys improved every night and 
morning. It was a pleasant trip from the dam, at 
the flour-mill, up the length of the pond and into the 

little cove where “Uncle Ziby,’’ as we called him, 
lived. 

Uncle Ziby was a great friend of the academy boys 
that season. We had him make all our base-ball 
bats; and afterwards, when we began to play La 
Crosse, he made and wove our La Crosse sticks. By 
trade, the old man was a basket-maker; and he 
boasted that he could weave a bushel basket that 
would hold water. He used to take his bushel bas- 
kets to the village stores and sell them; and by way 
.of recommendation, he would turn one bottom-up, 
and give any person leave to jump on it. iti 

He lived in a little bonse, up there in the woods 
alone, so as to get his white ash for nothing, _The 
ball-clubs which he made for us never split across as 
those often do that are bought in the stores; for he 


In we used to go to Uncle Ziby’s in a boat. | 
Now we could skate to his little house in an hour. 
Indeed, we had lots of sport on the pond that week— | 
or should have had, if it had not been for the “Cob- | 
blers.” 
“The Jerry Cobblers,” as they called dhiencetven, | 
were a club, or clique, of the less respectable young 
men of the town. They owned a large boat; and up | 
at the extreme north-east end of the pond they hada | 
board shanty, where they went on Sundays, and at | 
other times, for frolics and carousals. | 
In the shanty they had benches, tables, and a stove; | 
and outside of it they had an odd sort of brick oven, 

built for baking meat in. It was said that the young 

men often had rather disgraceful times together, and i 
that they frequently came away drunk from their. 
shanty. Liquor was probably kept either in the 

shanty, or secreted near it in the woods, and it was 

also said that gambling was one of the amusements 

indulged in by the club. 
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No one but members of their club ever went with 
these fellows; and certain of them had often told us 
boys that if we went near the shanty, they would 
pitch us into the pond. 

The Good Templars of the village had several 
times threat lto a marshal and have the 
Cobblers arrested and their affairs investigated; and 
it was hinted that the club stood in some fear of a 
legal visitation. 

Four or five days after the train ran off the track,— 
it was the day before Thanksgiving, I remember,— 
Charley and Ed, with myself and six or eight other 
members of our class, were on the pond skating; 
and we went in by the shore, along the railroad, to 
take another look at the place where the accident 
had occurred. The wreck of the cars was now 
cleared up. Some corn still lay scattered down the 
bank, but the cars and the pork had been drawn off. 
“TI wonder if those train-hands have got their pigs 
safely home!’* said Charley; and we took a turn 
round out through the bushes where we had seen the 
“stray’’ shotes the morning after the accident. 

“All gone!” said Ed, laughing; and we sat down 
to buckle on our skates again, when Nate Herrick, 
who had gone farther on, shouted, “Here's a hog, 
boys!”’ 

On going up where Nate was, sure enough there 
lay a nice round hog, in under some pine boughs, in 
a little hollow. 

“It’s one they forgot, or else couldn't find—after 
they had themselves hid it!’ exclaimed Ed. 

This pig was numbered 743. It had been dragged 
twelve or fifteen rods from the track; and the rogues 
had drawn it so far and hidden it so well that they 
had not been able to find it themselves. 

“It's a nice hog,” said Nate. “It seems too bad 
that it should be lost. We might tell some of the 
railway men.” E 

“Yes; they would any of them be glad to get it— 
and say nothing,’’ said Charley, laughing. 

Then some one of the boys—I think it was Alf Ben- 
nett—said he wished that Uncle Ziby could have the 
hog; it would keep him in pork all winter. We all 
wished so; but under the circumstances none of 
us cared to have anything to do with the pig. 

As we were going back to the pond, however, Ed 
Libby turned short round. “Come on, fellows!” 
said he; “let’s take that pig over to Uncle Ziby. 
Some scamp will be sure to find it and take it away, 
or else the dogs will eat it. Uncle Ziby really needs 
it, you know.” 

“All right!’ exclaimed Nate; and in a moment, we 
were all eager to carry out the suggestion. 

Nate and Charley skated down to the dam and got 
Ed’s sled. The rest of us dragged the pig to the 
shore, and when the sled came, it was placed upon 
it, and then we all set off across the pond, up towards 
Uncle Ziby’s, drawing our sled-load of pork: 

We had not got out more than fifty rods from 
shore when Eph Merrill came skating along past us. 
Eph was one of the “Jerry Cobblers.” ‘‘What have 








took care to have them straight-grained; and he was 


ye got there?”’ he cried out. 


; making merry over pig 743— which we had been 


“Hog for Uncle Ziby,” said Nate, shortly. | 
“Where'd ye get that hog?”” demanded Eph. | 
“Oh, it’s one we found,” said Nate. 

Eph cast-a sharp look at the hog, and skated on. 
He had several packages in his hands, and seemed to 
be going to the ‘Cobblers’ Home,” as they called 
their shanty. 

“I’m sorry that Merrill saw us!’ exclaimed Ed. 


less than half a minute, we had captured all of the 
pig, and were going with it at a run across the frozen 
swamps, towards Uncle Ziby’s. 

The old man was just setting up a bushel basket 
by the light of a tallow candle when we burst in upon 
him. 

“Uncle Ziby, here’s a Thanksgiving pig for you!” 





“Let's hurry.” 

We skated as rapidly as we could; but just as we 
were turning into Uncle Ziby’s cove, we saw six or 
seven of those “Jerrys” coming after us at the top of 
their speed. 

“They mean to take the hog from us!’’ Charley ex- 
claimed. “Hurry!” 

And we skated with our load as fast as we could; 
but before we could get to shore, the rascally “Cob- 
blers” came dashing up. 

“Drop that!”’ they yelled. 

Charley and Ed held on to the sled-lines; but the 
Jerrys pushed them down on the ice, and pulled the 
line from them. 

“You better keep quiet about this hog,” Eph said 
tous. And off they went, taking both pig and sled. 

We were furiously angry, but of course could not 
get redress. We knew the club was planning to have 
a feast and a caronsal on Thanksgiving, which was 
the next day. All that afternoon, we saw smoke ris- 
ing from their camp. It was plain that they were 


forced to furnish them. 

About seven o’clock that evening, some one rang 
the bell at my house. Iwenttothe door. It was Ed 
Libby. ‘Get your skates and come on—quick!” said 
he. 

I went out. Eight or ten of the boys were standing 
in the road, and there was a man, as I thought, with 


laimed Charley. “And two spareribs all roasted!” 
We did not tell him where the pork had come from. 
The old man appeared very glad of so bountiful a 
present. We stayed with him an hour or two, and 
then skated home. 
The Jerrys did not attempt to take the pork away 
from Uncle Ziby. Indeed, I do not think they found 
out for some days where the pig went to. I know 
that it was over a week before they learned who had 
played the joke on them. 
Ihave since been in doubt as to whether we did 
right in taking the pig and giving it to Uncle Ziby; 
but as I did not reflect much upon the matter at the 
time, it seemed right enough then. 
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For the Companion, 


BEGGARS IN ITALY. 
By Mrs. L. L. Stratton. 
Perhaps there is no country in the world where 
there is more kindly provision made for old people, 
sickly people, little children, and every sort of peo- 
ple who cannot work and have no money, than in 
Italy. 

At least, in cities where I have spent several 
months I have found there was no lack of schools 
where children of poor parents are taken care of, 
taught their letters, given their dinners and suppers, 
and are then taken home again at sunset. 

For older children of the same class there are also 
schools where they are taught to read and write and 
work. Besides this, they are given their meals and 
half the proceeds of their labor. 

For old people who can still work a little there are 
institutions where they can live, having food and 
wine in plenty, and clothes, and also in money half 
of that which they earn by their labor. For the sick 
there are hospitals. Notwithstanding all this effort 
to elevate and relieve the poor, everybody knows 
there are more beggars in Italy than anywhere else 
in Europe. One encounters them at every turn. 

When we first went to Naples ten dollars was de- 
posited in my hands to give a cent at a time to 
Neapolitan beggars. This sum wonld have cer- 
tainly been exhansted in a very few weeks, and per- 
haps days, if I had given a cent or soldo to every 
hand held out for alms. 

Since then I have lived in Italy nearly three years, 
and know something about the various kinds of beg- 
gars which one meets here. I find that they deserve 
little respect, and if I speak of them with an appar- 
ent lack of sympathy, you must not suppose that I 
have become hardened against the needs of the de- 





them, whom I took to be a stranger. He had ona 
cap which looked like some kind of an officer’s cap, 
and wore a coat with brass buttons, buttoned up 
closely. 

“Who is it?” I whispered to Ed. 

Ed smiled, and then the other boys laughed. 

“Don’t you know Nate?”’ said Ed. 

It was Nate Herrick, rigged up in his father’s suit 
of army clothes. Nate’s father had been a captain 
during the Civil War. 

Charley and Nate had laid a plan to get the hog 
away from the Cobblers, They knew the “Jerrys” 
stood in fear of arrest; and their plan was to scare 
them away from their camp. They had bought four 
whistles like those sometimes used by policemen or 
patrols when on duty at night, for giving signals. 

Nate had a false mustache, a very heavy one, made 
of a piece of buffalo-skin; and as he was a tall boy, 
he had contrived to make himself look like an officer 
of some sort. 

We skated up the pond to the entrance of “Cob- 
hler’s Cove.” There we took off our skates, and 
quictly went round through the firs to the rear of the 
carp. 

A cea was going on, 2s was evident from the 
loud talk and laughter inside. The shanty was 
brightly lighted, and an odor of cooking came from 
it. We could hear the chink of coin, nickel or silver. 
The fellows were “hustling.” 

Charley and Nate had planned the surprise be- 
forehand. Nate went to the front side of the shanty 
and took his position twenty or thirty feet from the 
door, partly in the shadow of a fir. The rest of us 
were posted on the back side, in the bushes. 

A moment after, we heard Nate whistle, lond and 
shrill. The Jerrys heard it. There was a sudden 
lull of the loud talk and laughing. Then the door 
was gently opened. Nate purposely gave them a 
glimpse of his brass buttons and cap, then stepped 
behind the fir and whistled again. Charley and Ed 
answered him from back of the camp. 

The ruse succeeded. From the glimpse that had 
been caught of Nate, and from the signal whistles, the 
Cobblers evidently thought that officers of the law 
were surrounding their camp; and having reason, 
no doubt, to fear arrest, there was a panic at once. 
Five or six of them rushed out at the door, and ran 
off through the bushes; and three or four more got 
out at-a window in the rear. ‘ 

“Head ’em off! Head ‘em off!” we heard Nate 
shouting in a gruff voice. 

“Surround ’em! Surround ’em!" growled out Ed 
and Charley, and they gave chase after the fugitives. 

Every Jerry had taken to his heels. 

We did not wait for them to recover from their 
fright and come back, but dashed into the shanty 
after the pig: ’ 





They had cut the carcass up, and laid the pieces 
of meat ‘on some boards, along the back side of the 
camp. We ench took a piece. I got a leg, Ed a 
shoulder; Alf Bennett took the head. The pieces that 
were roasting were taken on an old fish spear, In 
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serving poor. There are beggars of every variety, 
from the blind and disessed to the cripples of all 
kinds, and every form of disgusting deformity. Let 


, me describe a few of the varieties. 


The Worst Beggar I ever Saw 

was in Rome. A friend and I had resolved one 
pleasant Sunday morning to walk to St. Paul's Cathe- 
dral outside the walls. Finding ourselves, or rather 
losing ourselves, among the narrow crooked streets 
between the Cerpitol hill and the Tiber, and not 
knowing, with map in hand, exactly where to find the 
street which leads over the Aventine to the gate S. 
Paolo, through which we must pass, we asked a 
man the direction. 

He pointed it out, and followed us to the street, 
which was in sight and not five rods distant. We 
thanked him, and as he looked expectant, gave him 
ten centessimi, in Rome a liberal recompense for an- 
swering 2 question. 

But the man was not satisfied and demanded more, 
His manner was uncivil, so we walked on without 
noticing him further. 

But he was not to be disposed of so easily; he fol- 
lowed us, repeating continually his demand for more, 
throwing the two soldi contemptuously in the street 
as we Pooked around to him, an act which certainly 
did not increase our inclination to add to our gift. 

The Aventine Hill, though inside the walls and once 
covered with temples and palaces, is now almost as 
devoid of houses as a wilderness. 

We were foolish to allow ourselves to be followed 
byso insolent a fellow into such a solitary place. But 
we went on, thinking only how annoying it was to be 
80 accompanied. 

When we had gone quite out of sight and hearing 
of any other human beings, between the high walls 
of the vineyards on either side, the fellow picked up 
his hands full of not very small stones and empha- 
sized his demand with gestures not to be misunder- 
stood. 

What would you have done in this case? 

What I wanted to do was to pick up stones too, 
and fight it out on the spot with the odds on our side. 
My friend, however, said, “Let us give the poor 
wretch something, and be rid of him, and not spoil 
our Sunday by a quarrel in which there may be per- 
sonal danger.” 

The man was accordingly pacified with a few soldi 
more, and we went on alone. We saw glorious St. 
Paul, and the enjoyment of such beauty made, I 
hope, 2 more charitable Christian of me. 


The Weeping Beggar 

Ihave never seen. I think, except at Naples. One 
morning we heard from our window, which looked 
out upon the Corso Vittorio Emanuale, the sound of 
aman weeping aloud, and hastening to learn what 
caused it, saw on the opposite side of the street, 
where were no honses, a man sitting in a despairing 
attitude hiding his face with his arm and weeping 
bitterly. 

With a mingled feeling of compassion and distrust, 
I watched him, and before very long my compassion 
passed away, and my mistrust grew into a conviction 
that the man was a professional weeper and made 
money by it. 

The few passers-by on this by no means thronged 
street almost all stopped to regard the poor sobbing 
fellow, occasionally asking him something which he 





with difficulty could answer for sobbing, and very 
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often placing a coin between his outstretched 
legs; for he did not ask alms. 

As soon as the giver of money had passed on, 
however, the crying was hushed for an instant, 
and the man secured and secreted the money. 

In the hour or two which he remained there I 
think he must have earned, at least, fifty cents, 
not one of which he was too afflicted or blinded 
by his tears not to observe as soon as it was 
given him, or too regardless of his interests not 
to put out of sight before other people passed. 

Afterward we saw frequently the same man, 
or some one who followed the same business, in 
other parts of the city, and though never disposed 
to give him anything, we often thought his money 
was hard enough earned, and that he led but a 
miserable life with the tragedy which he played, 
fiction though it were. But besides this melan- 
choly sort, there is in Naples a class of 

Jolly Beggars, 
perhaps the very jolliest people in the world. 
They are generally small boys or girls, half- 
naked little imps, who in this sunny climate 
do not suffer on that account. They caper 
around you as you walk along, 
now before, now behind, turn- 
ing somersets, standing on 
their heads, laughing heartily 
if they can win a smile from 
you by their pranks, and al- 
ways with untiring persistency 
approaching you every minute 
or two with outstretched hand 
and a look of misery assumed 
at which they laugh them- 
selves, begging for ‘‘un sold.’’ 

If you go to Caprifrom Na- 
ples, while the steamer is at . 
the wharf you will see a jolly 
crowd of these little fellows, 
who, climbing into the small 
boats lying beside the steam- 
er, with the funniest of grim- 
aces and gestures, express to 
the strangers their wish to have soldi thrown 
them. 

They motion to you that if you will be so good 
as to throw money into the water, they will dive 
for it. When the band on board strikes up some 
favorite national air they all sing lustily, imitat- 
ing with their arms the motions of players on 
different instruments, and laughing, when they 
have finished, so heartily, showing such rows of 
brilliant white teeth, that from very contagion 
the passengers langh too, as though everybody 
had been inhaling laughing gas. Then there are 

The Saucy Beggars, 
and very cowardly too, as such fellows always 
are when one turns upon them. : 

I was sitting, sketch-book in hand, in a pretty 
shady nook outside the walls of the city. Three 
smutty-faced boys came and lay upon the grass 
quite near me for several minutes. Then they 
commenced talking in low tones, but loud enough 
for my ear, telling each other of their distress. 

Neither of them had, or could possibly find, any 
work todo. One of them said he went to bed 
last night without any supper, and would proba- 
bly do the same to-night. The others said, ‘‘Yes, 
of course they must go witht eating as long as 
they were without work,’’ all of which I knew 
very well was intended for my ear. 

Presently one of them, raising his voice a little, 
asked me for a few centessimi to buy bread. I 
replied that I had no centessimi about me, which 
was true. — 

Another emboldened, now that the ice was 
broken, put in his petition in the same way for a 
few centessimi to buy a little bread. 

I replied that I had no centessimi. Then the 
third, paying no attention to my statement, asked 
for centessimi, and received the same answer, 
with the additional remark for the benefit of all 
of them that if I had centessimi with me, I cer- 
tainly would not give one to young fellows who 
ought to be ashamed of themselves to beg. 

Upon this, one of them said it was very well 
for me to say work, but how was a fellow to 
work if he could find nothing todo? Just please 
to inform him that. 

Instead of informing him, I asked what busi- 
ness they followed when they had work. They 
answered that they were blacksmiths! As their 
faces seemed to be freshly smutted, I had no 
doubt they had been at work that morning, but 
said nothing farther to them. 

They soon renewed their request for centessi- 
mi, one of them demanding again to be in- 
formed how I would have a fellow work when 
there was no work todo, Anotherintimated that 
I had centessimi about me, observing that if I did 
not choose to give them, I could say so. 

Considering that this was a little too imperti- 
nent, I assumed an indignation greater than I 
felt, and rising, turned upon them fiercely and 
asked if I was to understand them tc say I did 
not speak the truth. 

“You speak it, you speak it!’ said the most 
forward of them, who had approached close to my 
side, and whom I confronted as I turned about. 

“Well. then,”’ said I, “if you believe I speak 
the truth, von will not ask me again for centes- 
simi.” 

Upon this they stole away without giving me 
farther annoyance. 

Jince writing the above we have come to Flor- 
ence, There are not many beggars here, except 











about church doors, where a blind man has al- 
ways his hat ready for you, but in our walk to 
Fiesole, about three miles east of the present 
city, we encountered no end of them, and in fact, 
representations of almost every kind we had ever 
seen. 

I did not count them, but an old gentleman, an 
Italian, whom we met on our way back, it seems 

















had, for just as we met a beggar reaching out his 
hat to him, the gentleman answered, with a hand 
in each pocket and a gesture jndicating that they 
were empty,— 

‘No! how is it possible I can have a centessimo 
left? I have already given to forty thousand beg- 
gars on my way up here!”’ 


er O———— 
THE WOLF AND THE MOUSE. 


A wolf into the wilderness one da. a 
Bore off a stolen sheep, and on the 
Fed to the full. Then, finding he tats | not 
Devour it to the bone upon the s; 

Resolved till supper time the rest to wa 
Reside it laid him down and went to slee, 
Meanwhile the smell allured a neighboring mouse 
To creep with caution from his tiny house 
A particle of meat he slyly stole, 
Then swiftly sped him back into his hole. 
Yet, spite of all his care, the wolf awoke, 
And into cries and lamentations broke: 
*“ Halloo, there! Murder! Robbery! Will none 
Feces the police? I'm ruined and undone. 

d these mice! Oh, shame and grief, 

That any four-legged thing should be a thief !” 
University Magazine. 
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BISMARCK AND THE SOCIALISTS. 


For ten years, Prince Bismarck haa been busily 
at work settling and strengthening the German 
Empire, of which he, more than any other man, 
was the creator and founder. ‘The difficulties of 
such a task are not easily estimated. Not only 
did Bismarck have to guard the young empire 
from foreign foes, but he found within Germany 
itself elements dangerous to its existence. 

To protect it from France on one side, and 
Russia on the other, was a comparatively easy 
thing todo. Bismarck had only to rear fortifica- 
tions, to increase the numbers of the army, to 
cause the army to be drilled and kept ready for 
active service, and to act shrewdly in his diplo- 
matic relations with other powers. In these he 
has sneceeded. 

But within the empire itself lurked two dan- 
gers that might, if neglected, some time prove 
fatal to it. With his iron nature and stubborn 
will, he determined that they should cease to 
exist. 

The first which he attacked was the Roman 
Catholic Church in Germany, a power not to be 
despised. For the bishops and priests claimed 
that the allegiance of the German Catholics to the 
church was higher than that to the State; and 
Bismarck knew that the church was hostile to the 
new empire. 

How he dealt with this question has more than 
once been described in the Companion. 

The other danger to the empire was the for- 
midable growth of Socialism in Germany. This 
party aims at revolution. It would overturn all 
thrones, abolish all royal power, and would have 
the State governed on a system of what it calls 
perfect equality. Abont a year ago, Bismarck 
publicly stated that he believed that there were 
sixty thousand “Socialists in Berlin alone; and 
that the Socialists comprised one-twenty-fifth of 
adult Germans. 

The Socialists have at least been able to elect 
quite a number of deputies to the Reichstag, or 
Parliament; and their influence in that body has 
been too formidable to be despised. 

At first, Bismarck tried to repress Socialism by 
severe laws, and such laws were duly passed. 
By them, newspapers could be suppressed, So- 
cialist speakers or writers could be imprisoned, a 
man suspected of Socialism could be banished, 


and all secret organizations could be dissolved 
without warning. 

This remedy has not proved effective; and now 
Bismarck proposes to deal with the Socialists, 
not by forcible suppression, but by “taking the 
wind out of their sails;’’ that is, he proposes that 
the empire shall do certain things which the So- 
cialists themselves have advocated. So far as 
pessible, he designs to provide work, to be paid 
for by the State,-for those Germans who are out 
of employment. He intends to revive the old 
trade associations, and give them the power to 
control the trades to which they pertain; and to 
establish an insurance system, “‘by which the 
workmen shall be obliged to pay « small sum 
from week to week, to be reserved by the Gov- 
ernment for their support and that of their fami- 
lies in case of need.” 

This is the main outline of his scheme. If it 
succeeds, it will take away much of the strength 
of Socialism, by putting an end to the discontent 
of those who are out of work, and therefore ready 
for conspiracy. But it is a very hazardous plan, 
and will require the most adroit statesmanship to 
put it into practice. It is at least wiser to satisfy 
well-grounded complaint, than, by repressing it 
violently, to make it only the more desperate and 
dangerous, 

———————~@9—___—_—__ 
ALL’S WELL. 


The clouds, which rise with thunder, slake 
Our thirsty sonls with rain 
The blow most dreaded falls to break 
From off our limbs a chain; 
And wrongs of man to man but make 
The love of God more plain. 
As through the shadowy lens of even 
The eye looks farthest into heaven, 
On gleams of star and depths of blue 
The morning sunshine never knew. 
J. G. WHITTIER. 


Re RES ES ie ore 
POLITICAL FALSEHOODS. 


One of the most disgraceful features of politi- 
cal warfare in this country is the practice of 
scattering broadcast false and injurious stories 
about political opponents. The practice is by no 
means confined to the United States, but it is 
carried here to greater lengths, and is indulged in 
with more recklessness of truth and good breed- 
ing, than in any other country. 

We need hardly specify the offences of this 
kind which have been committed during the 
canvass just ended. Personal dishonesty was 
charged upon the Republican candidate for Pres- 
ident and the Democratic candidate for Vice- 
President; and the other candidates on the same 
ticket were accused of having done things during 
their past lives which would render them un- 








worthy of support. 
The committees on. both sides were issuing ad- 


| dresses almost every day accusing their oppo- 
{nents of bribery and corruption. 


Slander was 
poured out in a torrent. A lie once told was 
never retracted. A charge once preferred, how- 


| ever clearly it might be disproved, was even re- 


peated with all possible emphasis, as though it 
were indubitably true. 

Those who engaged in this disreputabie busi- 
ness only succeeded in showing how unspeakably 
base they could be. There is no’ reason to sup- 
pose that any one of the lies changed the opinion 
of voters to any extent. The makers of them 
abased themselves for nothing. But the evil was 
not therefore confined to them. The general 
tone of the canvass was lowered, and an addi- 
tional taint was put upon our national politics. 

The science of government is one of the noblest 
studies for the human mind. The practice of 
politics should and might engage the thoughts 
and occupy the lives of the best and most 
gifted citizens of the country. This however 
cannot be, so long as all persons who devote them- 
selves to political life are liable to outrageous at- 
tacks upon their characters, their motives and 
their acts. 

The direct result of this evil of political false- 
hoods is to drive from public life men who shrink 
from such uncalled-for assaults, and who know 
that the most improbable lie will find numerous 
believers. They abandon the field to tongh and 
“thick-skinned’’ men, who are not sensitive 
about their reputations. These are in too many 
cases men who may be fairly objected to as unfit 
for public trusts. 

Another evil is this. Suppose the candidates 
assailed, in most instances falsely, are elected. 
The people choose for a President or Governor a 
man who has been maliciously and untruly ac- 
cused of personal corruption. How much respect 
for their chief ruler will be felt by those who have 
been duped by the falsehoods? None whatever. 
And with loss of respect for the first officer of the 
Government, respect for the Government itself 
departs also. 

A radical change ought to be, but we are sorry 
to say, will not be, made. Certainly not for a 
long time to come. Political managers like to 
make a campaign ‘“‘peppery,’’ and if nothing bet- 
ter can be found, a lie will do that. Our news- 
ppers are so amazingly anxious to “print the 
news” that they will repeat, without investiga- 
tion, whatever they hear. 

But this points directly at the people them- 
selves. If they did not enjoy. a malignant cam- 
paign, the managers would not dare to be disrepu- 
table in their methods. If the readers of news- 
papers did not crave the excitement of slander, 
the editors would not pander to it. 

The reform then must come from the people. 
When they discourage the practice of conducting 


political canvasses by means of falsehood and 
slander, the practice will cease. 
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THE DEMIDOFF. 

At the Philadelphia Centennial Exposition of 1876, 
a large space was set apart in Machinery Hall, in 
which were enormous masses of iron, of malachite, 
glittering heaps of jasper and lapis lazuli, just as 
they were taken from the Ural mines. It was a sig- 
nificant barbaric hint of inexhaustible wealth. Grim 
Rassian soldiers mounted guard over these treasures, 
and above them was a banner with the princely arms 
of the House of Demidoff. 

The story of the founding of this house is, that once 
Peter the Great broke a valuable gun in an obscure 
village of the Ural Mountains. A serf, who under- 
stood the trade of the gunsmith, mended the gun. 
Months afterwards, the Czar sent hima grant of a 
vast tract of land, containing some of the richest 
mines in Europe. Since then, the Demidoffs have 
been noted for their enormous wealth and eccen- 
tricity. 

Prince Paul Demidoff, the present head of the 
house, is about forty years of age, and has exhausted 
every earthly pleasure. He chose, when a young 
man, to live poorly, dress plainly, to follow litera- 
ture with a vehement passion. Then he took his 
place as a leader of society, and gave himself up to 
mad gambling. Wearying of that, he became the 
most noted hunter in Europe, and drank to excess. 

His life among the dissipated men of Paris was the 
most fast and furious of all. Then he married a 
woman whom he loved with a sincere, pure affec- 
tion, and was for a year a devoted husband. His 
wife died, and he gave himself up to extravagant 
penances and charity. 

This paroxysm passed, and he developed an insati- 
ate love of art, and collected vast galleries of pict- 
ures and sculptures. These were a few months ago 
thrown into the market and sold. “If the pictures 
could be changed every night, there would be some 
pleasure in owning them,” says this favorite of for- 
tune, with a sigh of utter weariness. 

The old story of Solomon repeats itself in every 
generation. Some man is lifted high enough above 
his fellows for them to watch him test all worldly 


pleasure and worldly good to find them to be but 
vanity. 
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THE PLEIADES. 

A cluster of small stars may be seen in the eastern 
sky, rising about six o’clock in the middle of Novem- 
ber, that has attracted attention ever since men 
studied the heavens, It is made up of five small stars 
surrounding a brighter one, Alcyone, called also the 
Light of the Pleiades, 

This starry group rises four minutes earlier every 
night, and on the first of January will come to the 
meridian at nine o’clock, when, enthroned above our 
heads, it will lead the host of glittering stars that 
make the winter sky tremulous with excess of bright- 
ness. 

It seems like all the stars to move westward, or to 
rise four winutes earlier each night, because the 
earth really moves eastward in its orbit one degree, 
or four minutes in time, every twenty-four hours. 
Any intelligent observer can find this group, for it is 
unlike any other in the heavens, and, orice impressed 
on the mind’s eye, it will serve as a guide for the ad- 
jacent stars. 

The Pleiades are also known as the Seven Stars, 
for tradition avers that long ago that number of tiny 
brilliants were plainly visible. Six only can now be 
counted by common vision, though bright-eyed ob- 
servers can sometimes see eleven, and a fine tele- 
scope reveals two hundred. There is, therefore, a 
mystery in its history that lends a charm to the 
sparkling gems. 

What has become of the missing one among the 
bright sisterhood; the “lost Pleiad seen no more on 
earth”? Mythology tells us that Merope married a 
mortal and therefore is her star dim among her sis- 
ters. It tells us nothing, however, of the favored 
mortal for whose love she lost her shining place in 
the starry sky. 

Astronomers and poets have paid admiring tribute 
to the Pleiads ever since observations on the stars 
found expression in words. 

“Many - night I saw the Pleiads, rising through the mellow 
Glitter like @ swarm of fire-flies tangled in a silver braid,” 
sings one of our poets, and there is no more exquisite 
gem in Hebrew poetry, than “Canst thou bind the 
sweet influences of the Pleiads?” or, “Seek Him that 
maketh the Seven Stars and Orion, and turneth the 
shadow of death into the morning and maketh the 
day dark with night.” 

+o 


SILK CULTURE. 

Since we called attention to the culture of raw silk 
as an easy and profitable employment for women, 
we have received a large number of letters asking 
for information in detail: how to go to work, where 
to buy eggs, the probable profit, etc. We shall en- 
deavor to answer all these inquiries at once. 

1. How can silk culture be carried on most 
profitably? By keeping it within small bounds. The 
whole work occupies only about two months of the 
year, but these are the very months when labor is 
highest in agricultural districts. 

If many hands must be employed, and large build- 
ings erected, their wages and cost will swallow up 
the profits. But the farmer’s wife and children, 
whose time has no money value, can raise 200 or 300 
Ibs. of cocoons in spare rooms and lofts. on shelving 
which the farmer himself, if he have a “handy turn” 
and box of tools, can construct. Then the undertak- 
ing will pay. 

2. How to provide instruction, etc.? The Wom- 
an’s Silk Culture Association of the United States 
have their headquarters at No. 1328 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia, where they have a school for 
instruction in all branches of this business. They 
also furnish books of instruction. Price $1. Eggs 
can be bought on application at the same place be- 
fore June Ist, for $1 per 1000; $3 per half ounce, $5 
per ounce. Worms after May 16th, $1 per 100. The 
Association will buy cocoons and reeled silk at mar- 








ket prices, 
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The best trees for food are the white mulberry 
and Morus Multicaulis. Ordinary cuttings of these 
sell for $1 50 per 100. Rooted cuttings, 15 cts. each. 
Trees, 3 to 5 feet high, $6 per 100. 

3. What is the probable profit? A North Carolina 
silk-grower e-timates that “it will require two acres 
planted in mulberry trees to feed worms enough to 
produce 1,765 lbs of fresh cocoons. These, stifled, 
will yield 588 lbs of dried cocoons, which should bring 
about $2 per 1b, or $1,176. 

This will be found too liberal an estimate. Many 
of the cocoons will probably be spoiled. The worms 
are liable to disease, and the cocoons gnly command 
in the market about $1 per pound. 

Even with these drawbacks the undertaking af- 
fords a fair profit with small outlay. The Associa- 
tion, we should state, is not a money-making partner- 
ship, but a combination of energetic ladies who are 
anxious to find new employments for their own sex. 
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AN INCONSISTENT PROFESSOR. 

There is a sentence, uttered by Lord Bacon, which 
is so wise that we would young men should commit it 
to memory. “I hold every man a debtor to his pro- 
fession,”’ said the Lord Chancellor; “from the which 
as men of course do seek to receive countenance and 
profit, so ought they of duty to endeavor themselves, 
by way of amends, to be a help and ornament there- 
unto.” 

An incident in the life of Edward Everett, the ac- 
complished scholar and orator, exhibits how sensi- 
tive the community is toan act which neither helps 
nor ornawents a man’s profession. The incident was 
told, more than fifty years ago, by Dr. Wisner, then 
pastor of the Old South Church, Boston, to Dr. 
Hodge, of Princeton Seminary, who related it to his 
brother. Mr. Everett was, at the time,a Unitarian 
clergyman and a professor in Hirvard College. 

When E:lmund Keene, the great English tragedian, 
acted in Boston, Prof. Everett went to the theatre to 
see him. As he entered one of the boxes, a student 
of Harvard who was in the same box lifted up both 
hands and said, loud enough to be heard all over the 
house, “Let us pray.’ Immediately the whole 
andience began talking about the reverend professor. 

As soon as the curtain fell, after the first act, a 
man stood up in the pit, and looking at the profes- 
sor, said aloud, “Life is the time to serve the Lord.” 

Doubtless there was as much wickedness as wit in 
these remarks, but the reception given them by the 
audience show that the people believe in Bacon’s 
maxim, “Every man a debtor to his profession.”’” He 
who would be esteemed must be consistent to do 
nothing which hinders or disfigures that from which 
he seeks ‘‘to receive countenance and profit.” 

+r 
SILENT BUT STORMY. 

Contradictory as the statement may seem, there 
was recently held in Boston a silent but stormy con- 
vention. A large assembly of ladies and gentlemen 
were so excited that they rose to their feet, gesticu- 
lated violently to each other; and yet not a word, 
nor even a cry, was uttered. 

The apparent contradiction is removed by a simple 
explanation. The ladies and gentlemen were hold- 
ing the annual convention of the New England As- 
sociation of Deaf Mutes, and the excitement was 
created by the President's address. He charged that 
certain solicitors of the society had collected money 
to build a home for deaf mutes and retained forty 
per cent. of the amount, as commissions. 

In an instant several solicitors were on their feet. 
In violent pantomime they indignantly protested 
against the charge. The President, however, free 
from the interruption of sound, continued to utter 
his address in visible speech while the interpreter 
translated it into sign language. 

But there was a visible sensation, though not a 
word was uttered or a sound heard, when the Presi- 
dent ceased speaking. Four hundred ladies and 
gentlemen stood up to discuss the charges. It was a 
strange discussion, to a looker-on. All spoke and all 
listened. Faces were contorted in expressive panto- 
mime, arms moved in violent gesticulation and 
hands snapped out word-signs. Yet not an audible 
vowel or consonant was heard. The stoical report- 
ers looked on in amazement at the silence of the 
stormy convention. 

8 Bp 
DEATH OF A FAVORITE, 

The late Alfred Sined, of England, was one of the 
rare men who, like Thoreau, have a peculiar insight 
into nature, and a sort of affinity with animal life, 
that Wins the love of all living creatures. He saw a 
hundred things when walking in the woods or fields, 
that a companion with a quick eye failed to see. 
Nothing seemed afraid of him; bugs, spiders, fish and 
birds would come to feed from his hands. His col- 
lection of curiosities was wonderful, and very start- 
ling to people of weak nerves. 

Among his special favorites were a Guernsey lizard 
and a huge toad. The toad he had raised, almost 
from birth, feeding it on beetles. It had grown to 
gigantic size, and knew and loved its master like a 
well-trained dog. He delighted to show it to visitors, 
and exhibit its unerring skill in catching bugs and in- 
sects. He was almost inconsolable when it died,a 
victim to the superior strength of the Guernsey liz- 
ard. They quarrelled over a fine black beetle, and 
the lizard preferred the death of its rival to the sac- 
rifice of its own appetite. 

“CLEAR MOLASSES AINT TOO GOOD.” 

Connecticut was noted in its early days for the 
reverence paid to clergymen. A minister was taken 
by a church, as a man then took a wife, for life, 
whether he turned out better or worse. In those 
days tea and molasses were articles of luxury, both 
highly prized by such as could get them. 

The first hogshead of molasses received in Thomp- 
son was celebrated with public rejoicings, and all the 
boys were allowed a free treat. 

Qn one occasion, Parson Russel, a much-beloved 
minister of Thompson, took supper with “old Mrs, 
Cluff,” a well-to-do sister of the church. Though 
she seldom allowed herself the luxury of tea; she 
brought out the china tea-service in honor of her 
pastor. Molasses was the ‘sweetnin’” then used, 
sugar being scarce and high-priced, The old lady 











was showing her love for the pastor by half-filling 
his cup with molasses. 

“Stop, stop, my good lady!” interposed the clergy- 
man. ‘Plenty, plenty, I assure you!” 

“Ah,” she answered, putting another spoonful into 
the cup, “clear molasses aint too good for Mr. Rus- 
sel,” 
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THE COMPANION SENT FREE. 

We will send the Companion free to January, 
1881, to all new subscribers sent us in the months 
of November and December of this year. If 
any of our readers have not received the Annual 
Announcement of the CoMPANION, they can have 
one sent them by notifying the publishers. 

How to get New Subscribers.—If you wish 
to secure some of the Presents and Premiums 
offered for new subscribers to the ComMPANION, 
and have no papers to use as specimen-copies, 
send to us three three-cent stamps, and a package 
of the CoMPANIONS will be mailed to you. 

‘Perry Mason & Co. 
——__—_+or—- —_—- 
A MANLY LOVER. 

The Hon. L. S. Foster, who recently died at a ripe 
old age in Norwich, Conn., rose rapidly in his pro- 
fession, the law, and was frequently called to serve 
in the councils of the State and the nation. He was 
a scholar and an orator, and endowed with a manly, 
independent spirit. The Boston Post tells an anec- 
dote which illustrates this trait of his character: 

When the late Hon. Lafayette S. Foster was a 
young and rising lawyer, he wooed and was engaged 
to a young lady whose family enjoyed a larger social 
ome er than his own. The wedding day had 

,een fixed, and the couple were talking over the pro- 
spective tour, as a part of which young Foster pro- 
posed that they should spend a few days with his 
parents, who resided in a town some distance away. 

The lady rather reluctantly consented, but said, “I 
will go with you this time, but in future you must 
not expect my visits to your parents to be very fre- 
quent. You must remember that our associations 
have been very different,” 

Surprised and shocked by this cold-blooded depre- 
cation of the father and mother whom he loved and 
honored, the young a the floor, troubled by 
conflicting emotions. ~ hig taking his hat, he 
turned to the lady and said 

“T am glad I found you out in time! Our engage- 


ment is broken!” Thenceforth their ways lay apart, 
and she was not the gainer. 


————___+@ -- ---—- 
CURATIVE USES OF CHARCOAL. 
Charcoal is valuable as fuel, but it has other uses 
which make it one of the most serviceable of articles. 
When laid flat, while cold, on a burn, it causes the 
pain to abate; by leaving it on for an hour the burn 
seems alinost healed when the wound is superficial. 





Tainted meat, surrounded with it, is sweetened. 
Strewn over heaps of decomposed pelts or over dead 
animals, charcoal prevents unpleasant odor, Foul 
water is purified by it. It is a great disinfectant, 
and sweetens offensive air if placed in shallow trays 
around apartments. 

It is so very porous that it absorbs and condenses 
gases rapidly. One cubic inch of fresh charcoal will 
absorb nearly one hundred inches of gaseous am- 
monia. Charcoal forms an excellent poultice for 
malignant wounds and sores. In cases of what is 
called proud flesh it is invaluable. 

It gives no disagreeable odor, corrodes no metal, 
hurts no texture, injures no color, is a simple and 
safe sweetener and disinfectant. 

A teaspoonful of charcoal in half a glass of water 
often relieves a sick headache. It absorbs the gases 
and relieves the distended stomach, pressing against 
the nerves which extend from the stomach to the 
head.—Ithaca (N. Y.) Journal. 


wpb nentadi lies apiece: 
THE “SHOE DIFFICULTY.” 

In Burmah, court etiquette requires that boots and 
shoes be removed from those who present themselves 
before the monarch of the Golden Foot. It isa de- 
vice to exalt the King and degrade subjects and for- 
eigners. Ifa European meets the King’s palanquin 
in the streets of Mandelay, he is expected to take off 
his boots. This etiquette has brought on a diplomatic 
conflict between the King’s ministers and the Eng- 
lish representative. It has been compromised as 
follows: 


In future the King may be seen by a British repre- 
sentative or any foreign mission in proper style with- 
out unbooting. A large building is to be erected 
within the palace enclosure, to be called the foreign 
office. In this room a handsome dais will be raised, 
and on this the King will appear. 

The embassy will be seated on chairs with their 
shoes on, and must be sented before the King ap- 
pears, will remain seated when his Majesty appears, 
and must not stir from their chairs until his Majesty 
is gone. The King will not see anybody's feet, as 
long ranges of planking like boxes will Loeupletely 
conceal the bodies of the mission from the King, who 
will thus see only their heads. 
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INSOLENT OFFICERS. 

Prussian military officers have an unsavory repu- 
tation for insolent superciliousness. It is said that 
they affect complete contempt for everything that is 
not military, and their conduct towards strangers is 
discourteous and vulgar in the extreme: 


A visitor to Berlin says he will never again venture 
to ask the way of officers in the street. To the re- 
uest, “Would you be so good as to tell me where lies 
the —— Strasse?” he had on three separate occasions 
received the following answers, with curt snappish- 
ness, offensive swagger or contemptuous smile: 

1. “Do you take me for a policeman or commis- 
sioner that you expect me to play the guide for you?” 
2. “If you could read and keep your eyes about you, 
you would see that you are in it now.” 3. “Better 
find out for yourself.’ 


—_——__—__+@r—_- ——- 
ADVICE TO STREET-CAR OCCUPANTS. 
The Advance speaks to the point when it says: 


O young man, when you do get up and give your 
seat to a woman, whether bejewelled damsel or 
washerwoman, don’t do it as if you were compelled 
to, and don’t turn your back to her and march off to 
the other end of the car until she has had time to 
thank you! 

O young woman or old lady, when you do take the 
seat offered you by a young man or middle-aged 
bachelor or married man, don’t sit plump down as if 
you had a title-deed to the seat without at least pro- 
nouncing those two little words, “Thank you.’ 

They are very familiar words, but some folks seem 
to stand greatly in fear of them, 
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meee. LOT OF PEACH, thio D AND OTHER 
Fruit Trees and Plants at bottom Prices 
Mention paper. Address R. 8. JOUNS TOS K Stockley 4 Del: 


stb SIE 2! ORCA 





& ag Lou NS... 


$125 and upwards sent on  ~ e Catal Ne free. A Ade 
dress, DANIEL F. BEATTY, Washington’ N. J 


WOODS FOR BRACET SAWING. 


Planed to following thicknesses 1-8 3-16 1-4 
Black Waluut, 9 to 18 in. wie wide, perfoot.. 6c Te 8 
White Holly, é » 15 in. wide, per foot.. 9 ¥ 1 

to 7 in. wide, per foot.. 6 10 
For complete Bsa, address PALM ER, PARKER & 
CO., Corner Portland and Travers Sts., Boston, Mass. 


FOREIGN POSTAGE STAMPS, Packet K con- 
ine 75 Foreign penge Stamps, all different, includ- 
ing N.S, Wales, Jamaica, Tasmania, Finland,So.Australia, 
etec., 25e. a nd stamp. Each and every stamp genuine. 
Reliable Pn uts wanted everywhere on liberal, commis- 
sion. GEO. W. GREEN & CO., Medford, Mass, 


v 5s Sheets EMBOSSED SCRAP PICTURES, 
ey Cy caref ully selected, sent by it on 

pes et for $1; 
ted Transfer Pictures,’ 25c.; 144 for 2.5 6 Chromo Au- 
togrann Albums, 25c.; sample, 6c, All postpaid and re- 
nee ¢ * ot satisfactory. Lists free. Agents- wanted. 
HENRY 8. DATE, 126 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


Transfer Pictures, Wc. ; 100 Scrap 

Pictures, 10c. ; 12 Perforated Mot- 

_ gt aks 5 Fine6x8 Cars" 

Mot bes} 3 Ei Hot Picture 0c. ; 
toes, ngravin; 

ic ot lida: Perpumed 10c. ; Santen Ly ht 

fol y be 
Ae Stamps 


1 Lith 12xi6, ie. Ail fe 
taken, 3M. Fon RIZZELL, Baltimore oN 


EAD what Rev. A. I. Kendig, pastor of the Brom- 

field Street Church, saysof Kent’s New Commentary : 
Boston, Mass., Sept. 7, 1 

C. H. Kent—My Dear Friend:' Your book came all 

right; I am delighted with it. A copy of it should be 

bought by every father in the land, and put into the hands 
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-;.125 samples, 12c.; 300 Im- | 





of his young boys; and it should be found in every public | 


library and every Sunday school eg It is the nour- | 


ishment needed to make men. 
faithful endeavor to save the lads. 
I am sincerely yours, 


bless you for your 


. KENDIG. 
Circulars with testimonials and table of contents sent to 
any acd he commentary mailed free for $1. 
Cc. H. KENT, Publisher, Davenport, Iowa. 


Do Your Own *° Xouns 
Printing! 


$3 Press for cards, eucolopes, ete. 
* other sizes, $8, 5, $44, dc, 
ng easy by pri rinted instruc- 

tbe, Do your own printing and ad- 
Vertising. Money made fast in any 
Place jobbing or roeee paper. Cat- 
alogue of presses, type, cards,<c.,for2 
Stamps. Kelsey 4 6o., Man’f’rs, Meriden, Conn. 


mes “ COMFORTING. 


EPPS? | OA. 


Ya » Pave > ek - = “natural laws which 

govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, 
and bya pene! ap) ee of the fine properties of well- 
selected cocoa, M rovided our breakfast tables 
with a delicately = dew orenn fe which may save us 
many heavy doctors’ = It is by the Foy pnd nee ad 
such articles of diet that ion ma 
































$5. OOO, 000. 
The American Shoe Tip Co. 


WARRANT (A.S.T.C°)> THEIR 


BLACK TiP 


That is now so extensively worn on Children’s Shoes 
TO WEAR AS LONG AS THE METAL, 

Which was introduced by them, and by which the above 

amount has been saved to parents annually. ‘his Black 

Tip will save still more, as besides being worn on the 

coarser grades, it is worn on fine and costly shoes where 

the Metal Tip on account of its Jooks would not be used. 


They all have our Trade Mark A. S. T. Co, stamped 
on front of Tip. 


Parents should ASK FOR SHOES with this 


B Cc 
on them when purchasing for their children. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


Ours is the original and only French 
Dressing. 


AWARDED HIGHEST PRIZE AND 
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PARIS EX POSITION, 1878. 





‘DR. KENNEDY'S PRAIRIE WEED 


is warranted to cure nearly every Congh, from the worst 
Consumption down to the slightest tickling in the throat. 
This it has done in over six hundred cases under my own 
eyes. It acts first on the stomach, restores the appetite 
cleanses the blood, quiets the nerves. It stops Bleeding of 
the Lungs and Irritation of the Throat, 


IT CURES ASTHMA 
and Whooping Cough in their worst spasins, I want you 
to know what it will do, because it is unlike any other 
cough medicine in the world. It never upsets the stomach. 
It is a weed of our own land, and not used in any other 
medicine. I have carefully watched its effects on all ages, 
from infancy to old age. Sold by all druggists at oae dol- 
lara bottle. Made t 
DONA LD KENNEDY, Roxbury, Mass. 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO’S 


BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 


ROSES 


We deliver STRONG POT ROSES for Winter bloom 

and Fall Planting, safely by mgi/, at all post-offices, Five 

a. Varieties, your choice, all labelled, for $1; 12 for 

19 for &3; 26 for #4; 35 for 5; 75 for @10; 

100 for $13. Send for our New Guide to Rose 

ulture, and choose from over 500 Finest Sorts. Our 
Great Ity is growing and distributing Roses. 


THE DINGEE & CONARD co., 








y be 
—= up until ot enough to resist every tendency to 
disease. Hundreds of subtle maladies are floating around 
us, ready to attack wherever there is a weak point ve 
may escape many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well 
fortified with pure 6 and a properly-nourished frame.” 
Civil Service Gazet: 
Sold only in tins (set and a ib), labelled 
JAMES EPPS & CO 
Homeopathic ' Chemists, London, Eng. 
Makers of Epps’ Chocolate Essence (afternoon). 
Boston Depot: OT1s CLAPP & Son. 3 Beacon Street, 
New York and Chicago: Smita & VANDERBECK. 








CHRISTMAS SHOPPING |S 


BY MAIL. 





The Elections 


Are now over, and the next great question to be settled is, 
What Shall I Buy for Christmas? 
To settle this perplexing question you will not have to visit 
the Polls, or even your nearest store, but in the quietness 
of your own home you can, with the aid of our Premium 
List, decide what you want. 
OUR FACILITIES 

for purchasing goods and furnishing them at low prices 
are the best. We import goods from Zurope in large quan- 
tities, and also buy direct from American manufacturers, 

If you expect to make Holiday Gifts, it will pay you to 
carefully examine our 


illustrated Premium List, 


which we sent you last week, It is unusually attractive, 
and the prices of the goods are as low, and in many cases 
much lower, than can be found elsewhere. 

YOUR HOME 
may be in Oregon, or in Texas, or among the Rocky Moun- 
tains, yet with this List you can do your 


HOLIDAY SHOPPING 
as safely and as cheaply as though you lived in Boston. 
MAKE YOUR SELECTIONS NOW. 


Our List is so extensive that we have room here to men- 
tion but a few of the articles. We call especial attention to 
the Companion Sewing Machine described on page 
382 of the List. Also to 
Holly Saws described on page.........--..+.+---. BIZ 
Gam es and Toys.........--+-+::+ 1.368, 370, 371 
Wallets and Fine Leather ‘Goods.. -++--366, 367 
Knives and Cutlery... . oe 








Artists’ Mate . 

hates, CEC... . 00 v 00 cvevee . +4 
|” pc cutee aR RRpRRRaR IR. a 363, 365 
Bibles and Testaments........-- , 365 
prec omy Albums.....- 365 
Au' . 365 
ee tam ae -_ 

1 

Ton tee its for mates... ae . 868 
Dinner “sets ~— children........- . 368 
Toy Parlor Se 368 
Unbreakable — ane ia candied‘ enaeeee B68 


PERRY MASON & CO., 
41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass, 









Rose-Growers, West Grov Ek, Custer Co., ] Co., Pa 


MAKE MONEY, ALL OF YOU! 
CAXTONETTE PRESS. 
elf-Inking, only $8. 
COLUMBIAN PRESSES, Self-Ink- 
Will do the 
ss. Presses from 
$3.50. Stamp for catalogue. CURTIS 
& MITCHELL, 15 Federal Street, 
Boston, Mass. Established 1847. 


& CHRISTMAS - PRESENTS FOR 


Page Autogra 2 Xmas and 
Your Caran’ 10 nz Ate wares, toe. Comic album, % 
pad od Cards, 64 p. Item Book,10 Bird Cards, 1258. 8. 
Caras, 32 p. Japanese Album, 12 Orient Cards, 12 Wors- 
eotterea, and 400 Album Quotations. All for 45 cts. 
64: rage Auto raph Album, Illustrated with 32 Pen 
Scrolls, Bir rds, Ferns. Japanese pictures, Mot- 
toes, etc.,in Colors! Japanese Cover (and |00 Altum 
Quotations). All for lic; 6 for 6c. Ntamps taken 
1 ( 0 Floral, Bird, Japanese, Xmas, New Year, 
and Orient Care $, und 64 p. Autograph aS 
bum. All for33c. J. F. INGALLS, Lynn, Muss, Box ¥ 


NEW RICH BLOOD. 


PARSONS’ PURGATIVE PILLS 
are an excellent Blood Purifier, and work marvellous 
changes in a very brief time. Many who have simply taken 
1 pilleach ee from 1 to 12 weeks have been restored to 
sound health, Sold everywhere, or seut by muil, for eight 
letter stamps. I.S. JOHNSON & CO., Bangor, Me. 














A Valuable Medicine 


That Acts at the Same Time on 


The Liver, the Bowels and the Kidneys. 


These great organs are the natural purifiers of the sys- 
tem. They must work well in order that health may be 
preserved; if they become inactive, dreadtul diseases are 
likely to follow with 


TERRISLE SUFFERING. 
he, Dyspepsia, Jaundice, 
eine and Piles, or Kidney Com- 
plaints, Gravel, Diabetes, or Rheu- 
matic Pains and Aches, 
are developed because the blood is poisoned by the humors 
that should have been expelled naturally. 


KIDNEY-WORT 


tends to restore the healthy action of the organs and to 
banish these destroying evils. 

Thousands have been relieved and cured by its use. Why 
suffer longer from the torment of an aching back? Why 
bear such distress from Constipation and piles? 

KIpNEY-Wobkrt will alleviate them in many cases, per- 
haps cure them, Try a package at once. 

It is a dry vegetable compound. 
One Package makes six quarts of Medicine. 

Your Druggist has it, or will get it for you. Insist upon 
having it. Price, $1.00. 


WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Proprietors, 
(Will send postpaid.) Burlington, Vt. 
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BETTY’S PHILOSOPHY. 


Betty went out for her morning ride 
In the market-cart, and the parson met, 
Who asked permission to get inside, 
For the way was — and the roads were wet; 
And as they jolted and bounced about, 
ne parson said—and his v: was 
“It's very good for the health, no doubt, 
To travel over a road so rongh !” 
“Oh! ay,” said Betty, “there’s likely chaps 
Whv scowl and grow! if a stone they meet, 
Or u hole like that, when it’s best, perhaps, 
That they should have trouble to keep their seat. 
For, if once in a while we should chance to hit 
On a rough piece, over road we go, 
We'll enjoy more heartily every bit 
Of the smoother places we find, you know !” 


The parson nodded and held on tight, 
And thonght of cushions and other things, 
Then said to Betty, “I think you might 
Afford to furnish your cart with springs !’’ 
“Oh! ay,” said Betty, with sudden start, 
That sent her voice to a higher pitch, 
“Tf there had been springs upon this cart, 
We'd both have landed in yonder ditch!” 


“There are many that go on a level road, 
With seldom a jolting up or down, 
And yet they manage to spill their load 
before they get to the market-town ; 
While those that travel a roughér way 
Grow tough in muscle and strong in grace.” i 
“No doubt,” said the parson; “thanks; and good day! 
I’m glad we're safe at the market-place !”’ 
JOSEPHINE POLLARD. 
————— - +> _ —_——— 
For the Companion. 
CONQUERED. 

In a Boston boarding-house roomed sixteen 
clerks, honest and well-disposed, and belonging 
to good families. Al! of them were of the age 
when the boy just merging into manhood gener- 
ally makes decisions as to his conduct that result 
in final good or evil. 

Three of the young men, who occupied one of 
the rooms together, were recent acquaintances, 
and their first Sunday morning in the house 
brought a trial of moral courage which is inter- 
esting v0 relate. 

The hours between breakfast and church-time 
must be whiled away somehow, and two of the 
room-mates busied themselves with miscellaneous 
reading. 

The third felt a desire to take out his Bible 
and read it, as he had been taught to do at home. 
Fearing ridicule, he hesitated a good while, but 
conscience presently impelled him to go to his 
trunk and lift the lid. Cowardice suggested that 
it would look ‘‘sanctimonious”’ to be seen read- 
ing the Bible. He shut the lid down and walked 
away. 

After nearly half an hour of struggle, conscience 
trinmphed again. He rose and went to the trunk 
the second time. His hand was onthe Bible. Again 
his courage failed him. As he was turning away, 
one of his companions called out,— 

‘What's the matter, Ike? You’reas uneasy as 
a weather-cock.”” 

Ike langhed, and told the truth like a man, To 
his surprise both the others confessed that they 
had had the same struggle and defeat. Each 
thought he onght to read his Bible, but was afraid 
to be seen by the rest. 

The next minute all three had their Bibles in 
their hands, and read them together during the 
next half-hour. They, agreed to do this every 
Sunday. The ice was broken. 

The next Sabbath morning while they sat quiet- 
ly reading, two of the clerks from another room 
came in. 

‘Hallo!’ they exclaimed. 
conventicle?”’ 

The three Bible readers frankly told of their 
agreement. The visitors confessed that only 
cowardice had kept them, too, from the same 
duty. They promised to begin at once, and they 
did so. The example spread, till each of the six- 
teen clerks in the house spent his Sunday morn- 
ings reading the Bible. 

Every one of those youths is to-day a useful 
man. We cannot, of course, say that the mere 
reading of the Bible on those Sabbath mornings 
made these men what they are. We can say, 
however, that the principles of the Bible must 
have influenced their lives for good, and the asso- 
ciations, which, with such a habit they would 
naturally seek, must necessarily have been hon- 
orable and elevating, and have tended to their 
success in life. One of them who afterwards be- 
came a minister related the facts we have given. 

One boy's courage to do right may determine 
not only his own future wellbeing, but that of 
many others besides. 

Na SP <a 


MYSTERIES OF THE POST-OFFICE. 

A former clerk in the Dead-Letter Office, lec- 
turing on its “‘mysteries,’’ relates some interest- 
ing facts about people who blunder. He says: 
“A gentleman travelling on business sent a letter 
containing $1,500 to his wife at home. He sealed 
the envelope and deposited it in the mail without 
any address whatever. 

‘*After the letter was opened at the Dead. Letter 
Office we found that he written bnt 2 few 
lines, announcing his determination to go South, 
not mentioning any desti m, and signing 

6,’ There was no clew to trace the wife 
and but a slight one to find the writer. 

“After a long search ‘George’ was discovered 


“What is this—a 








on the hotel register, the only person out of thir- 
ty-two of the same name who had merely signed 


his name without saying where he was from, or 
whither going. 
‘Another case, somewhat similar, was the fol- 


lowing: A letter was written, dated Astor House, 
New York, signed ‘Chauncey,’ inclosing two 
thonsand dollars to a lady as a remuneration for 
the care with which she had treated his parents. 

“The letter stated he was going to Europe. 
The letter was misdirected, and was opened at 
the Dead-Letter Office. The postmaster of New 
York was instructed to make inquiries at the 
Astor House for Chauncey, who, after some 
trouble, was found, and the money returned to 
him the very afternoon he left for he 

“The following are some of the singular super- 
scriptions on dead letters: 

‘***Please hand to my mother, and oblige, Mary.’ 

***Sal, if you want to hear from your bo, you 
had better come and get this letter.’ 

*« In this letter there is $20 for Bob, and I send 
it this way so that the Postmaster won’t steal it. 

** ‘Postmasters, please deliver this to the young 
lady living in the first house beyond the wallet 
factory, that wears a black dress and sack, white 
straw hat, and brown face-trimmings. Now don’t 
make a mistake.’ ”’ 


——_—__—_—_+@>—_— 
TENEMENT-HOUSE INCIDENT. 

A lady, who has been studying the condition of 
the poor among the sinms of a city, narrates in 
Lippincott’s Magazine 2 conversation which she 
had with an Irish woman in a tenement-house. 
The conversation is interesting as illustrating the 
nature of the food which the poor eat. Badly 
chosen, ill-prepared, it is not strange that Norah’s 
Pat sought whiskey to stop the craving within. 


**What do you live on, Norah?’ 

“Is it ‘live’? Thin I could hardly say. It’s 
mate and petatys an’ tea, an’ Pat will have his 
glass. He’s sober enough—not like Mike, that’s 
off on his sprees every month; but now we don’t 
be gettin’ the same as we used. 

“Pat says there’s that cravin’ in him that only 
the whiskey’ll stop. It’s tin dollars a month for 
the rooms, an’ that’s two an’ a halfa week 
steady; an’ there’s only seven an’ a half left for 
the five mouths that must be fed, an’ the fire an’ 
all, for I can’t get more’n the fonr dollars for me 
washin’. 

“It’s the mate you must have to put strength 
in ye, an’ Pat would be havin’ it three times a 
day, an’ now it’s but once he can; an’ that’s why 
he’s after the whiskey. The children an’ meself 
has tay, an’ it’s all that keeps us up.’’ 

‘‘How do you cook your meat, Norah?" 

Norah looked at me sus see 

“Shure, the bit we get don’t take long. I puts 
it in the pan an’ lets it fry till we're ready. 
Poor folks can’t have much roastin’ nor fine 
doin’s. 

‘An’ by that token it’s time it was on now, if 
you won't mind, ma’am. The children’ll be in 
from school, an’ they must eat an’ get back.’’ 

“Tam going in a few moments, Norah. Go 
right on.”” 

Norah moved aside her boiler, drew a frying- 
pan from her closet, put in a lump of fat and laid 
in a piece of coarse beef, some two pounds in 
weight. 

A loaf of bread came next, and was cut up, the 

uliar white indicating plainly whatshare alum 
vad had in making the lightness to which she 
called my attention: 

A handful! of tea went into the tall tin teapot, 
which was filled from the kettle at the back of 
the stove. 

“That isn't boiling water, is it?’’ I ventured. 

“It'll boil fast enough,” Norah answered in- 
differently, as she pulled open the draughts, and 
soon had the top of the stove red hot. 

The steak lay in its bed of fat, scorching 
fully, while the tea boiled, giving off a rank and 
herby smell. 

As she talked, the children came rushing up 
the stairs, Norah, the second, pale-faced and 
slender, leading the way; and I took my leave, 
burning to speak, yet knowing it useless. 

Fried boot-heel would have been as nourishing 
and as toothsome as that steak, and boiled boot- 
heel as desirable and far less harmful a drink, 
yet any word of suggestion would have roused 
the quick Irish temper to fever heat. 

“It’s Norah can cook equal to myself,’’ Norah 
had said with pride, as she emptied the black and 
smoking mass into a dish; and these methods 
certainly cannot be said to be difficult to follow. 


pekigidlaregieiia ates 
EFFECTS OF COLORADO CLIMATE. 

Those living in Colorado find that there are 
certain drawbacks, the effect of the climate, such 
as loss of weight and strength and the consequent 
inability to endure long physical or mental labor. 
The Denver (Col.) Great West, in exhibiting some 
of the effects of the Colorado climate, says: 


It is a singular fact that almost everybody loses 
flesh on coming here from the East. The aver- 
age loss of weight sustained is about one-eighth. 
For instance, in the course of two or three months 
2% 200-pound man loses twenty-five pounds and 
becomes a 175-pounder. 

This is due to the high altitude of Denver—a 
mile above the sea—to the dry and light atmo- 
sphere, to the scarcity of vegetation and to the 
comparative abundance of oxygen, which con- 
sumes the tissues and taxes the vital functions to 
a greater extent than on lower altitudes. 

Higher up it is much worse than here. At 
Leadville, for instance, which is two miles above 
the sea level, the diminution in weight does not 
generally fall short of a sixth or seventh, and it 
takes et much more rapidly than here. 

In that high altitude, too, hung diseases, such 
as pneumonia, very frequently set in, and they 
prove fatal in about thirty per centum of the 
cases attacked. 

But very few dogs, except honnds, can live in 
Leadville, and no cats survive there. In Denver, 
however, we have a multitude of both dogs and 
eats, and they appear to experience no special 
difficulty about living and getting fat. 

Yet it is a noticeable fact that animals and men 
lose a share of their strength after coming here. 
After being here two or three months their mus- 
cular power is not near so great as in the East. 
Nor can they endure so mutch hard work. Eight 
hours of continuous labor does more to exhaust 
and prostrate a man here than ten hours in Illi- 
nois or Wisconsin. 





And when worn ot and prostrated a feeling of 


to dispel comes over-one. In such instances 
many hours of “vst are requisite to repair aud re- 
buiid the wastéd en-rgies. 

Mental lab»r ig:even more exhausting than 

hysical. A healfiy man may do manual labor 
or eight *r te¥ hours a day, and experience 
therefrom: no s¥ecial evil effects; but let mental 

with the like assiduity, and the 
nervous. systezi becomes weakened and irritable. 
i physical powers become disordered 
and weskgfied by sympathy and by the strain 
upon theyFto supply the brain-waste. 

These #icts are more noticeable in the case of 
rs than of those who have lived fora 
year o¥ more at high altitudes. Persons and ani- 
mais thoroughly acclimated do not experience 
thes¢ drawbacks. Indeed, these could not look 
betéer anywhere than they appear here. The 
gréat difficulty is in getting acclimated. 


f ——————_or————_ 









| A NIGHT-WATCH. 


“Ts it not morning yet?” From side to side 
The sick girl tossed, hot-browed and heavy-eyed, 
And moaned with feverish breath when I replied, 
“It is not morning yet.” 
“Ts it not morning yet?” O leaden hours, 
How slow they move! The night more darkly lowers. 
Cold on the wan leaves strike the sudden showers; 
“It is not morning yet.” 


“Ts it not morning yet?” The clock ticks on, 
The sands fall slow; not half the night is gone; 
Again I answer to that restless moan,— 

“It is not morning yet.” 


“Ts it not morning vet?” With tender care 

1 bathe her brow, and smooth her damp fair hair, 

And 4 to soothe her with soft words of prayer. 
“It is not morning yet.” 


“Ts it not morning had ?” If she could sleep, 

If those tired lids those burning eyes could keep! 

God knows the thorns are sharp, the road is steep! 
“It is not morning yet.” 


“Is it not morning yet?” ‘“ ’Tis coming, dear.” 
And, while I speak, the shadows press more near, 
And all the room grows colder with my fear. 

“It is not morning yet.” 


“Ts it not morning yet?” How faint and low 
e piteous accents! Do not tremble so, 
My heart, nor fail me, while I answer, “No; 
It is not morning yet.” 


“Ts it not morning yet?” I bow my head; 
God answers, while the eastern sky glows red 
And smiles upon the still face on the bed,— 
“Yes, it is morning now!” 
————_—+or- 
A PRIVILEGED TIGER. 

That a pair of lions should so long have been 
allowed to be kept at a private house by a lady 
living on Howard Street, Boston, was considered 
remarkable, and caused no little uneasiness. 
Bostonians would be still more uneasy in Calent- 
ta, where it is said that ladies and gentlemen 
occasionally keep pet tigers. Here is a de- 
scription of one belonging to an English officer. 
The animal was captured when quite young, and 
soon began to stalk the other animals that roamed 
about, and went to work in a business-like way 
that was really astonishing. Increasing in size 
he did not increase in wisdom, so a stout leather 
collar was put about his neck, and a strong chain 
fastened him to a stake. 


At first the restraint was irksome, but getting 
reconciled to it, he became an especial pet of the 
table servants, who rolled him over on his back, 
tickled and scratched him to his infinite enjoy- 
ment. He had no raw meat, but was allowed a 
small amount of boiled goat’s flesh daily with as 
much milk as he could drink. 

The milk he would only take from a bottle. If 
a dish full were put before him, in went his huge 
paw, upsetting the vessel. His first taste of raw 
meat was at a photographer’s, where his extreme 
restlessness was so annoying that the operator 
thoughtlessly gave him a rib of raw beef. 

Finding the motion of gnawing it equally de- 
structive to his hope of getting a good picture, the 
keeper was ordered totake itaway. Theattempt 
was met by a — growl, and the tiger’s eyes 
glared angrily as the man retreated. 

The affair was becoming critical, and the 
Major interfered. He took hold of the bone, and 
commanded the animal to let go; but his answer 
was in growls still more ominous, and such a 
vicious stroke of the paw as left no alternative 
but a blow full on the month of the mutineer, so 
heavy as to force out the delicious morsel. The 
experiment was an unfortunate one, for the ani- 
mal was uneasy and capricious in temper for a 
long time afterward. 

He was often allowed to visit his master in his 
sleeping-room, when the doors were closed, 
where he had a wild game of romps, leaping over 
him and chairs, and worrying a red sofa cushion, 
which was his especial object of attack. He did 
not always wait ter permission, however, and one 
night he broke his chain, and stole softly to the 
scene of his happy frolics. 

It was evening; the lamps had not been lighted, 
dinner was not yet over, so he waited patiently, a 

lay being of no account unless somebody shared 
t. When his master entered and began to feel 
for a match, he was still silent, but softly put 
both paws about his master’s legs, and took the 
calf of one of them in his mouth. If he thonght 
to terrify, he was disappointed. The Major 
patted the animal, when Zalim jumped up and 
gambolled about him with uncontrollable delight. 

-——_—__ +o --- —— 
A MAN WITH A TELESCOPE EYE. 

Cases are on record, in medical journals, of 
singular powers, both of body and mind, received 
by disease or accidental injury,—like the man 
who could breathe through his ear in consequence 
of a severe chronic catarrh, and the ignorant ser- 
vant-girl who repeated chapters of Hebrew in the 
delirium of a fever. Such powers are, however, 
curiosities of misfortune, rather than desirable 
gifts. A correspondent of the Boston Herald 
relates the following remarkable instance: 

E. Guelph, of Battle Creek, Mich., has a re- 
markable eye, which was endowed with far-see- 
ing powers as the result of an accident. He is 
now thirty-two years of age. ‘‘When fifteen 
years old, and ont walking,” he says, ‘‘a bent 
sapling suddenly became loosened, and_ struck 
me with considerable force across my nose and 
right eye. 

“For several days that eve was blinded. and T 
| feared that I had lost its sight entirely. I could 











distinguish light from darkness, but could see no 
ject. 


lassitude and drowsiness that it is very difficult | objec 


“One day, while in the field, the bandage be- 
came loosened which was worn over the eye, and 
on looking up, I beheld things strangely mixed. 
The house, which was a iderable dist. 
away. appeared sO nearer. Ishut one eye, and 
found t at, while objects and distances appeared 
the same as before to the left eye, when viewed 
through my right eye alone, they seemed much 
nearer, and could be seen with greater distinct- 
ness than before when near to them. 

“In fact, as we have since found out, the lens 
of the right — was so compressed by the acci- 
dent as to make it far-seeing, and a sort of tele- 
scope eye, as I will show you;’’ and taking upa 
sheet of paper, he rolled it up in a small cylinder, 
then going to the window, he placed it to his right 
eye to exciude the side rays of light, and pointing 
to a house in process of erection, overa mile from 
where we were, he described the man who was 
working on the roof, and told the motions he was 
making. 

Anxious to verify his wonderful visionary pow- 
ers, I borrowed a field-glass from a jeweller, and 
upon getting it focussed, found that he could see 
better with his natural eye-telescope than I could 
with a glass. 

I expressed my surprise to him, and congratu- 
lated him on possessing such strong sight, but he 
interrupted me by saying, ‘Don’t praise that 
eye, for I had much rather have it as it was be- 
fore the accident, as I can see nothing near to me 
with it, and nearly all the use it is put to is mak- 
ing experiments with for opticians, who, having 
heard of me, come to see about the truth of it 
and satisfy their curiosity. I had much rather 
have ‘my former good sight, but I fear I never 
shall, although I’ve been doctoring it for many 
years. 





4 
or 


PURSUED. 


Nothing in the old Oriental stories of genii and 
demons of the sea could surpass the following weird 
spectacle of an actual ocean peril, as reported in the 
Philadelphia Press. William H. Hallock, who not 
long ago was a passenger on a steamship of the Pa- 
cific Mail Company, tells of an exciting experience 
while the ship was oif the coast of Guatemala: 


A water-spout of tremendous power suddenly ap- 
peared near the ship. In the midst of the consterna- 
tion the captain ordered his course reversed, and 
soon the ship was driving along: with the water-spout 
in hot pursuit. Its crest was hidden in a dark mass 
of cloud, its base seemed to operate like an immense 
revolving cullender, while the entire external peri- 
phery formed a cushion of foam, over which the sea- 

ird screamed, occasionally seizing upon the dead 
fish which came within veaah. 

The spout itself formed a sort of spiral cylinder, 
streaked with opaque parallel lines through its whole 
length, from the sea upward. ese lines were evi- 
dently ascending columns of water, for afterwards, 
when the upper and lower secti t letached, 
the accumulated volume of water overhead immedi- 
ately began its descent within the body of the spout, 
as though it had been the valve of an immense 
syringe. 

The water thus released must have been equal to 
several tons, as it was solid and almost black, and 
returned to the sea with a loud roar, all the other 

arts of the wonderful aerial structure gradually 
dissipating. 

Perhaps the most singular of all was the serpentine 
form assumed by the section nearest the clouds, 
which moved off at first almost horizontally and then 
turned up itself in a perfect coil, so that for a mo- 
ment, when the end of the aqueous rope—or what- 
ever it was—switched around squarely to the eye of 
the observer, showing a section, it resembled a ball 
of ink. When the spout was in its finest condition 
lightning several times flew through the penumbra in 
zigzag courses, making a spectacle not only terrible 
in the manifestation of power, but sublime and 
beautiful. 
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UNSATISFACTORY APOLOGIES. 
Some men use a peculiar style of confession when 
making an apology for some wrong doing. They 
seein to apologize, but their victims are not satisfied. 
We give a few inst from Chambers’s Journal, 
by way of illustration. “Not long ago, a South Lon- 
don paper amused its renders by informing them that 
the officials of the Southwark County Court had, in 
expectation of a visit from the newly - appointed 

judge, ‘put on clean shirts, and had easy shaves.’ 


“The gentlemen concerned did not appreciate the 
pleasantry, and let the editor know it; whereupon, he 
announced that ‘the officials did not put on clean 
shirts, nor were they shaved on the day in question,” 
and expressed the hope that everybody would be sat- 
isfied. Nevertheless, the officials of the County Court 
were not. 

“A French journalist made no attempt at justifica- 
tion when an irate novelist, known to be as clever 
with the pistol and the sword as he was with the pen, 

ve him the choice of apologizing for a certain sa- 

irical sketch, or meeting the subject of it in the field. 

“Not desiring to permanently vacate the editorial 
chair, the offender took the alternative; and after 
disclaiming any intention to annoy the romancist, 
went on. ‘ t assured, sir, that I will not repeat 
the offence; for I most solemnly promise you that 
never by any chance, or under any circumstances, 
shall your name appear in my journal.’ 

“And yet the aggrieved author was not happy.” 


or 
AN OX’S MISTAKE. 


Let danger alone when you once get out of it. 
is the “moral” of a story that is not a fable: 


Recently an ox waded into Lake Jackson, Florida, 
to drink, and was seized by the leg by an alligator. 
Smarting with pain, it struggled to the shore, ani 
managed to break the hold of the alligator; but its 
rage against its assailant was so fierce that it lost all 
discretion, and in turn attacked the alligator. In 
the meantime, a number of other saurians had been 
attracted to the spot by the struggle, and after toss- 
ing acouple of them on its horns, it again got into 
the water, when one of the alligators seized it by the 
nose, and held its head under water till it was 
drowned. 











This 
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A SAILOR is not a sailor when he is a board; a sail- 
or is not a sailor when he isa shore; but he must be 
—— ashore or aboard; therefore, a sailor is not a 
sailor. 


Cler; m—I wish to complain, Mrs. Diggins, of 
the conduct of your daughter at the Sunday schcol 
to-Mlay; it was rude inthe extreme. Mrs. Diggins— 
Ah, it’s what they teaches her at that theer public 
school as dun it; na necten | she come home, and she 
says, ‘Mother, they are a-teaching of me vulgar’ frax- 
shuns.”” What can you expect after that, sir? 


AmoncG the replies to nn advertisement of a-music 
committee for ‘‘n candidate as. organist, . music 
teacher,” etc., was the following one: “Gentlemen, I 
noticed your advertisemént for an organist and mu- 
sic teacher, either lady or gentleman. Having been 


both for several years, I offer you my services.” 
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CHILDRENS COLUMN 


A DOG’S LETTER. 











Dear CHILDREN,—Since I wrote to Hector: 


about my valentines, a great many things have 
happened to me. 

In the first place, I saw a bone through a fence, 
and put my head between the pickets to get it. 
When I tried to draw out the bone, my head 
stuck fast and I began to struggle and choke, and 
grow black in the face, till my poor auntie 
thought that she should have to take home a cold, 
stiff little dead dog, instead of the lively one who 
had gone out to walk with her that morning. 

Then a woman and three or four boys came, 
and said, “Get an axe and chop off one of the 
palings, and push him through.” 

They pushed and pulled, but 
with no effect, until with one 
mighty wrench I freed myself, 
and ran panting to my poor 
auntie. 

Since then, I have never put 
my head through a fence. 

Last April the newspapers said 
that all the dogs in tie city must 
be muzzled for four months. My 
aunties bought me the prettiest 
blue and silver muzzle that they 
could find, but I didn’t like it. I 
don’t see why I should have to 
wear it, for I never wanted to 
bite anybody or anything but my 
regular food. 

Just after that, the weather was 
so warm that a man came to take 
off my ulster. As soon as it was 
fairly shorn, and I was half- 
covered with fine, soft mouse- 
colored fur, the wind changed, 
and I began to shiver and shake 
like the little market-woman 
whose petticoats were cut off on 
the king’s highway. 

All that week I lived in a Shet- 
land shawl, and felt as ashamed 
of myself as a little boy with only 
half his clothes on, but after that 
I liked my summer dress, and 
was quite sorry when my ulster 
began to grow again. 

When the Fourth of July was coming, my 
aunties said, ‘‘Now, Moro, which will you have, 
fireworks, or a new collar and chain?’ 

I thought I should like the fireworks, but per- 
haps they would burn my tail, or put out my 
eyes, and I decided to take whichever they thought 
best. 

Then they bought me a beautiful nickel-plated 
collar and a long chain, and took me into the 
country to spend the Fourth. 

All the family liked me except Oliver Twist, 
who ran away and hid. 

Oliver is a cat. 

In August I took another journey and stayed a 
fortnight in a place where I did not wear my 
muzzle. 

The first thing that I did wasto chase achicken 
and pull out his tail-feathers, which were very 
long and beautiful. 

When my auntie heard him scream, she rushed 
at me and gave me a whipping that I have never 
forgotten. 

Since then I have never chased another chicken 
—except very gently. 

Ihave always been a naughty boy, and liked 
to run away. One day, when I was in the 
street, 2 man picked me up and carried me into 
a house where he kept mea week, and then he 
took me out of town. 

All this time my poor aunties were advertising 
and running after policemen, and at last they 


heard where I was, and sent for me. Wasn’t I 
glad to see them again? 
But I liked one thing out of town. J wasn’t 


washed. 

Washing is not so bad as it used to be, for my 
aunties have found a new kind of soap that does 
not smell strong. 

I used to hide under beds when I saw the tub, 
and sometimes when the auntie who washes me 
put on her breakfast-cap in the morning, to hide 
her crimping-pins, I knew that she meant to 
wash me, and ran away to my other home, 

I have learned to sit up and beg while my 
aunties count thirty, and walk -all abont the 
room on my two feet, instead of my feet and 
hands. 

I can play ball, and catch it ‘‘on the fly’’ almost 
as well as if I were in a base-ball club. 

I have learned to jump over my aunties’ hands, 
and offer one of mine to be shaken, and tell how 
old Iam, and run after my ball when anybody 
says, “Go find it.” 

I have a great many friends. 

Some of them are dogs, and some are not. 


_ THE YOUTH'S 





COMPANION. 








them is called *‘Rob and his Friends,’’ and I have 
heard them say that they might write a book 
named ‘‘Moro and his Friends.”’ 

They have read me ‘The Mystery of Black 
and Tan,” and “Our Dog Di,”’ and a story about 
a cat named Calvin. I liked them all. 

One of my friends is a beautiful white Spitz 
with dark eyes. He has some aunties who love 
him just as much as mine love me, and he can 
do some things that I can’t. When one of his 
aunties says, ‘Now, Fritz, die for the Union," 
he lies down and is very dead till he is told to 
come to life. Then when his auntie sings a song 
from the opera of Fra Diavolo, and pronounces a 
certain word, Fritz begins to sing, and will not 
stop for two or three minutes. 

I have another friend, Silver, who is smaller 
than I, and knows how to shake hands, walk on 
his feet, beg, jump forward, jump backward, die, 
speak, hold up his feet and hands to be wiped, 
and jump into his master’s arms. 


were taught our tricks. We both learned by be- 
ing spoken to kindly and taught patiently. I 
have sometimes had a reward of something good 
to eat, but he has not. 





Neither he nor I was ever whipped when we | 


Wych Hazel is another little friend of mine, 
but she barks at me. I used to play with Tiny 
Tim, a little black and tan who thought it great 
fun to drag me all about the room by my neck- 
tie, and pretended to be much stronger than I. 
Poor little fellow! One day he was killed by a 
kick from a horse whom he was trying to drive 
away from his master’s lawn. 

One of my best friends is a tortoise-slell kitten 
named Trico, which is short for Tricolor. 

At first she was afraid of me, but now she ruus 
after me, and if I hide from her, is unhappy till 
she finds me and plays with me. 

Sometimes we eat out of the same dish, but 
once in a while she slaps my face. 

She likes soft, warm places, and when she finds 
a dressing-gown lying on her master’s bed, she 
crawls into one of the sleeves. 

Once she put her head into a linen cuff, and 
looked very funny, too. 
| If you wish to know how I look, find a photo- 
graph called sometimes ‘Good Doggie,’’ and 
}sometimes ‘“‘An Aristocratic Beggar,’’ which is 
as like me as if I had sat for it. 

Good-by. 

Your little friend, 








Moro. 
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For the Companion. 


CURIOSITY 





**T wonder what is in this Box ?”’ 


For the Companion. 
AT PLAY. 


It was an Indian summer day, 
The barn was full of fragrant hay; 
The open doors revealed its stores, 
And here the children came to play. 


The rafters rung with shouts of glee, 
“Catch who catch can, he can’t catch me!’’ 
And “Blind-man’s-baff,” with fun enough, 
It did my old heart good to see! 


I watched them through the narrow bye, 
The cattle’s empty stanchion nigh. 

And marvelled still that naught of ill 
Befell them, though they climbed so high. 


I heard a voice say, sweet and low, 
“Nay, little brother! do not so! 

Fair play and kindly is the way 
To be the happiest, you know.” 


And when the play began anew, 
And merrier and wilder grew, 
The voices shrill were kindly still; 
A blessing on the noisy crew! 


Fair play and kindly is the best; 


GRATIFIED. 





“Oh bed 


“Young lambs to sell! young lambs to sell! 
If I'd as much money as | could tell, 

i’d not come here with lambs to sell! 

Dolly and ane Richard and Nell, 

Buy my young lambs, and I'll use you well!” 


they would crowd round his well-filled basket 


| As soon as they heard his welcome cry,— 
| 
| 


“darlings,” and think that every tiny face, as 
they sorted them over, was the prettiest. 

Fifty years ago the little boys and girls had 
very few dolls and toys—and some of them you 
would think very homely, no doubt—so it was no 
wonder that these lambs made by the lame sol- 
dier’s children found a ready sale among the lit- 
tle folks. 

They were made of snowy white cotton-wool, 
spangled all over with Dutch gilt. 
made of flour paste, moulded into the prettiest of 
faces—just like a real lamb—and you know how 
pretty they are. There were two jet black spots 
for eyes; and the horns and legs were made of 
twisted shining tin. Fora collar, a piece of pink 
tape tied in a bow. 

The lambs were only two cents apiece, so it 





The rule was Love’s most wise behest, 
And only they who will obey 
In work or play are truly blest. 


Joy ALLISON. 
a 


For the Companion. 
THE LAMB MERCHANT. 


A soldier4m the Duke of York’s army, many 
years ago, lost his right arm and one leg in battle 
while fighting in Holland. . 

Of course he had to be sent home, when he 
couldn’t fight any longer, and this home was a 
small but cosey cottage near London. 

In it was a wife and four children, who wel- 
comed the crippled soldier with tears of thankful- 
ness that his life had been spared. 

They were all too young to go out to work. 
How could he earn bread to fill these little 
mouths? 

All at once a bright thought struck him. He 
was a Scotchman, and remembered seeing, when 
a boy, the thousands of sheep and lambs that 
covered his native hills, and this may have put 
the idea of lamb-making into his head. 

The children could make the lambs and he 
would sell them. 

It was a bright thought—for soon this poor 
lame soldier was a very hero in the children’s 
eves, 

The stomping of his wooden leg was listened 








Sometimes my aunties rend me stories. One of 


every town and village round London. 


| creased until both mother and children were busy 
| all the time, and the lame soldier became a fa- 


was no wonder indeed that the lamb business in- 


mous lamb merchant through all the south of 
England. : 

He made a comfortable living for his dear ones 
in the straw-thatched cottage, though the nimble 
little fingers helped to make this happy home for 
father and mother. B. P. 

——_—_-_ ~+@r — 
For the Companion. 
ANECDOTES. 

Lou was having a bad fit of the pouts, and her 
fuce looked decidedly unpleasant. Even little 
Minnie noticed it. 

“Mamma,” she said, “I don’t think Lou looks 
pretty when her face is all doubled up!” 





On Sabbath evening, her aunt told Mary the 
story of the Good Samaritan, and Mary was 
greatly interested in it. 

Not long after, she found a picture of it, which 
she recognized at once from the story. 

“O auntie,” she cried, “here is a picture of 
the Good Leviathan!” 

— +o 

Ir WAS a very pretty reply made by a little 
girl to the statement that our Saviour was never 








with their pennies and pull out the fleecy little | poetry; the same name in the N 
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The head was | 





come unless He had smiled,”” 


| of nourishment; memorial of pants bg 


horse, bat, duck 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 


1. 
ACCIDENTAL HIDINGS. 

“Sleep on, and dream of heaven awhile."’"—Rogers. 

Read the quotation both forwards and backwards, 
and find 

A general; an artist; a judge of Israel; two sons of 
Judah: a en nickname; a British statesman; a 
character in “Uncle Tom’s Cabin;* an American 
clergyman; (removing a superfluous letter;) a man 
who figured inthe Revolution; (removing a superflu- 
ous central letter;) “the faultless painter; a river; 
another river; a city anciently celebrated for learn- 
ing; another name for the same ancient city; Bible 
| name of a renowned city “situate among ~ rivers.”’ 
| ‘ SOUNT. 





| 2. 
PRIMITIVES AND DERIVATIVES. 


Find the primitive in the first, the 
derivative in the latter part of the 





paragraph. 
1, She came from ——; she was a 
by trade. 
2. By trade he was a ——: she 
— it a —— occupation. 
3. He took a long —— to work as 
a 


4. At —— he acted the part of —. 

5. The —— gallo on, trawpling 
the pretty —— under his hoofs. 

6. In character he was a ——; but 
he played the part of —— superbly. 

7. He said the —— entered his 
soul; it was only —. 

; 8. ‘The rector was only at —— with 
1is —. 

9. He ate one —— or 2 Cozen at 
breakfast; in religion he is 1 ——. 

10. That —— has pretty red ber- 
ries; the little daughter of a city 
—— strung them for a necklace. 

11. The —— is loaded with his 
goods; it will soon —— from our 
view. 

12. At-——, in Mass., he is very 
happily —. 

LizZziz. 
3. 
SELECTION FROM SHAKESPEARE. 

For the first definition in each par- 
agraph find a word that begins with 
a particular letter. Remove that 
letter and find the word required 
for the second definition. Read the 
initials of the second words in their 
order, and find what can oceur at 
only date of the year, 

1. Out of order; to pass by. 2. A 
battle-ground of the Old Testament; 
a pronoun. 3. A Hebrew month; a 
kind of fish. 4. To ascend;,a round 
pyramid. 5. A French cloth meas- 
ure; one. 6. A river; an extensive 
marsh. 7. To accumulate; bulk. 
8. A bird’s nest; alake. 9. Began; 
° _ @ flower. 10. Immediately; a pre- 
fix of negation. 11. A Bible city of Palestine given 
to the priests; a preposition. 12. Oue of the least 
valuable of precious stones; an entrance. 13, On- 
ward; the place of honor. 14. Wasting for want 
15. A Bible 
character “great and noble;” part ofa whip. 16. A 
ulf; home of a wild beast. 17. The substance of 
ragrance; the more ancient name of acity. 18. An 
ancient hero whose exploits are celebrated in Latin 
ew Testament in 
modern spelling. 19. A river; an ancient capital 
city near the Dead Sea. 20. The eum of two or more 
quantities; a bulwark of offence or defence. 





The upper portion of the drawing represents a 
bey which a passenger asked the captain of a 
ship; the lower part stands for the captain’s reply. 


5. 
TRANSPOSITIONS. 

1, Transpose a bright light, and form kingly; 
again, and form huge; again, and form a drink. 

2. Transpose a corner, and form to collect; again, 
and form a man’s name; again, and form a spirit. 

3. Transpose a region, and form early; again, and 
form cou ; again, and form an enemy; again, and 
form a Bible name; again, and form an American 
poet. M. C. D. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Crow, cow, dare, rat, goose, spider, spindle, dog, 
» cat, bear, eagle, fly, ferret, tick, 


tiger, a 
ie 1 Bonibal. 2, Aurora. 3, Independence. 4, 


Lincoln. 5, . 6, Olympia. 7, Lebanon. 
8, Utica. 9, Memphis. 10, Brunswick. 11, Ithaca, 
12, Athens. 13, Helena. 14, Adrian. 15, Paris. 16, 


ork and Lancaster. 
ria. 20, Norfolk. 21, Dover. 


t, Jerome, Vulgate, Adelme, Bede, 


19, Alex- 


3. uagin 
| seen to smile: “Didn’t He say, ‘Suffer little chil- | Alfred Weeliffe, Tyndal, Cranmer, Geneva, Rheims, 
for and hailed with delight by the little ones in | dren to come anto me’? and they would not have | pm 


hops, Elizabeth, Authorized, James, Waldenses, 
iu Eliot.—“The law of the Lord is perfect, cons 


| verting the soul,” 
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The Supscrivrion PRiceE of the COMPANION is 


$175, which includes the payment of the 
¥ Postage by us. 


New subscriptions can commence at any time during the 
year. 

Tuk ComPanion is sent to subscribers until an explicit 
order is received by the Publishers for its discontinu- 
ance, and all payment of arrearages is made, as re- 
quired by law, ; 

PAYMENT for the Companion, when sent by mail, should 
be made in Money orders, Bank-checks or Drafts. 
WHEN NEITHE! OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
money in a registered letter. All postmasters are re- 
quired to register letters whenever requested to do so. 

RENEWALS. — Three weeks are.required after receipt of 
money by us before the date opposite your name on 
your paper can be changed. 

DISCONTINUANCES. — Remember that the Publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which your 

per is sent. Your name cannot be found on our 
Books unless this is done. 

The date against your name on the margin of your paper 
shows to what time your subscription is paid. 

The courts have decided that all subscribers to newspa- 
pers are held responsible until arrearages are paid, 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued. 

Letters to Publishers should be addressed to PERRY 
MASON & CO., Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 








HOUSE-FURNACES. 

The furnace should be large enough to heat all 
the rooms to be warmed by it without over-heating 
the furnace itself. It should be placed considerably 
nearer the north than the south rooms, otherwise, 
when the wind blows strongly from the north, the 
latter will get most of the heat. 

If the supply of cold air to the farnace comes from 
the cellar, then, of course, the family breathe mainly 
cellar air. If there is anything in the cellar to vitiate 
this air,—or even within ten feet beneath or around 
it in the solid earth,—the pollution is sure to find its 
way into the hot-air chamber, and thence into the 
rooms above. If the supply of cold air is drawn 
through an opening outside of the house, the open- 
ing should be as far as possible from gutters, cess- 
pools and sources of dust. It should be at a well- 
ventilated, sunny part of the house. i 

Old cold-air pipes, where they rum beneath the 
ground, often become decayed, and thus directly 
vitiate the air, besides admitting air from other 
impure soyres. They should be frequently looked 
after. The air-pipe in the cellar often shrinks, so as 
to let in the cellar-air. This may be an unsuspected 
source of impure air in the living rooms. 

The best furnaces are made of wrought iron. 
These are free from the leaky joirts of cast iron.| 
The fire-pot should be lined with fire-proof brick, to 
avoid over-heating the iron and thus vitiating the 
air. 

There saould always be heat enough in the room to 
keep the walls well-warmed. A room warmed up 
for the occasion, with ice-cold walls, is dangerous to 
sitin; the strong draught against the back, or one 
side, is sure to disturb the equilibrium of the circula- 
tion. 

The safest temperature for sitting-rooms is 70° F. 
In Eugland and Germany a lower temperature is 
well borne. But with us the constant waste of heat 
through the walls and windows is greater. Still 
it is possible that it would be better for us if we 
could get accustomed to a lower temperature. 


ee 


A BOY’S LETTER. 

Here is a letter four hundred and two years old, 
written by a boy in Eton College, England, to his 
grown-up brother, asking for some money, a pair of 
shirts and slippers, a jacket, and some cloth to make 
two pairs of stockings. Our readers will be curious 
to see how a school-boy spelt and eomposed English 
before Columbus discovered America: 


“Right reverent and Worchepfual brodyr—I rec- 
omrunde me onto you, desyrynge to here of yowre 
welfare and proaperite; letynge you wete that I have 
resevyd of hiwelye a lettyr, and a nobyll in gowlde 
therein. Ferthermore, my creansyr (creditor) May- 
ster Thomas, heretely reomandyd him to yow, and 
he praythe yow to send him sam pope for my com- 
mons; for he seythe ye be xxii 8. (22 shillings) in hys 
dette, for a monthe was the pay for when he had 
mony last. 

“Also I beeseche you to sende me a hose-clothe, 
one for the haladays of sam colore, and anothyr for 
the workynng days, how corse soever it be it maketh 
no matyr; and astomechere and ii schyrtes, and a 
peyer o peers. 

And if it lyke yow that I may come with Alwedyr 
be watyr, and sporte me with yow in London a day 
or li thys terme tyme, then ye may let all thys be 
tyl the tyme that I come and then I wol tell yow when 
Tschall be redy to come from Eton, by the grace of 
God Whom have yow in Hys kepyng. 

“Wretyn the Saturday next aftyr All Halown Day 
with the hand of your brodyr. Ww. Paston. 

“Nov. 7, 1478.” 

———_>—_—_—_ 


EXPRESSING A BOY. 

All sorts of queer things are sent by mail, but no 
one has yet forwarded a boy through the post-office, 
fearing, doubtless; lest he might turn up at the 
“Dead Letter Department.” But occasionally a boy 
has been freighted through by express. One carried 
not long since is thus described by the Pittsburgh 
Port: 


A chubby, round-faced, bright-looking boy eleven 
years old, named Casey Pemmel, arrived in the city 
on Saturday evening in the care of the messenger of 
the Baltimore and Ohio Express Company. He had 
travelled as a piece of express matter from some 
place in far-away Texas. 

He had a paper tag tied to him just as though he 

a bag of ,and on the tag was written 
the address of his cousignee. He was entered on the 
wav-bills and manifests just like any other freight, 
and as he from the hand of one express mes- 
senger to another he was duly receipted for. 

This living express bundle left Texas on Tuesday, 


kage containing some money, a baggage check 
oer atticket over the Pennsylvania Railroad from 
Pittsburgh to Philadelphia. 
When the boy wanted anything to eat or desired 
some other reasonable object the messenger took suf- 
ficent money from the package to pay for it and 
charged it on a bill which was with it. Casey was 
placed on board a nger train on the Pennsyl- 
vania Road on Sunday, and is now probably safe in 
the hands of his friends. 





“HIS REASONING POWERS.” 
A phase of life in the South is that sometimes a ne- 
gro’s memory is as poor as a white man’s, and he for- 
gets to return borrowed articles. This peculiarity is 
brought out in the following: 


A couple of old darkies met the other day and be- 

talking over matters and things. “How is ole 
colonel Jones comin’ on, what used to own you be- 

fore de war? Heis so ole he must be gettin’ to be 

childish and losin’ his reasonin’ powers.” 

“Don’t know nuffin about him—haint seed him 

since befoah list Christmas.” 

“Why, what’s de matter?”’ 

“Aint got no use for such old gemmans. Last 

time I was dar I fotched him a big redfish I had 

cotched. I tole him ef he would gimme atable-knife 

I would scrape an’ clean de fish, Whatdo yous’pose 

he sed?”’ 

“Asked yer to come in and get a dram, and chat 

awhile about ole times on de ole plantation.” 

“No, sah; he tole me if I couldn’t borry a table- 

knife from some ob de nabors dat he would radder 

clean de fish himself. I s’pose he was afeared I’d be 

ene in handin’ de knife back when I got done 

wid it.” 

The other darky rubbed his chin and remarked, “I 

see by dat ar dat de ole man’s still got de use of his 

reasonin’ powers.” 

—_—_ —>—_—_—_ 


BRAVE, 
Not long since, four boys, whose ages ranged from 
ten to fifteen years, showed remarkable presence of 
mind. They were sailing off Silver Spring, R. I., 
when the boom, in tacking, knocked one of the lads, 
Eddie Keenan, into the water. Whatthen happened 
is thus told: 


They were quite a little distance from land. The 
boy, though able to swim, was Be name half- 
stunned by the blow, and flounde: around in the 
water in imminent peril. The action of the boys in 
the boat was prompt, courageous and effective. One 
of them managed the boat; the other two instantly 
peeled off their garments, leaped into the waves, and 
went to their companion’s assistance, 

The larger one of the two, Frank A. Doughaday by 
name, with great presence of mind, cried out to Kee- 
nan, “Don’t take hold of me!”’ 

He then swam behind the half-drowned lad, put 
his hands under his arm-pits, and supported him until 
one of Maxfield’s employés, who, on discovering the 
accident, manned a row-boat, could reach the scene 
and rescue the nearly exhausted lads from their per- 
ilous condition. Donghaday, who deserves a medal 
for his bravery and presence of mind, is ason of John 
H. Doughaday, of Providence. Eddie Keenan is a 
newsboy. The other two boys were named Chace. 


—»———_ 


WOMAN’S WIT. 

Two or three modern female strategists have been 
imitating the spirit if not the letter of Penelope’s 
ruse to gain time. The wife of the lost Ulysses, it 
will be remembered, was bothered with suitors for 
her hand. Hoping her lord would return, she se- 
cured their promise not to press their claims until 
she had finished the cloth she was weaving, and then 
unravelled by night what she wove by day. Of the 
modern Penelope this is told: 


A gentleman who has his summer home at Hing- 
ham, Mass., is not over fond of tarrying even in such 
a pleasant town much after the first of October. He 
is blessed with daughters, however, who appreciate 
the autumnal glories to be seen, and who also rejoice 
in a garden which testifies to the skill of those who 
care for it. 

A promise was, however, obtained from the father 
that he would remain till the trost touched the 
flowers, a visitation which generally comes even be- 
fore October. 

To his surprise, as he looked from his window a few 
days after his rash pledge, he saw every flower and 
shrub carefully covered with cotton cloth, and the 
—— is that the frost will not mar the beauty of 
hat garden much before the first of November. 


————@— 


CUNNING AND PLAYFUL. 
The morality of an elephant is even a more curious 
study than his sagacity. A gentleman in Rangoon 
bought three young elephants to send to Englana. 
They are said to be very tame, cunning and playful. 


They know it is wrong to steal paddy (unhusked 
rice), and though they know where it is kept they 
will not touch it themselves, but when the Loys go to 
see them they will come up and coil their little 
trunks around a boy’s arm and pull him along to the 
stable, and up to the paddy bag, and make a cat’. 
= the boy’s hand, until he takes up ahandfual of 
paddy. 

Then he lets go of the arm and turns up the end of 
his trank, opens it likea cup and most coaxingly in- 
vites the boy to drop in the paddy. If the boy puts 
it back into the bag, he instantly seizes his arm again 
and makes him try once more, until he gets the pad- 
dy in hia trunk, then he doubles his trunk under, 
opens his mouth, and blows the paddy out into his 
mouth and scampers off, feeling as jolly ns a boy does 
when he thinks he has done a cunning thing. 


————_—_—_ 
PAID FOR HIS IGNORANCE. 
A man of business must have an average intelli- 
gence, at least, of what is going on in the world if he 
would prevent others from getting his gains,—and 
one way to have intelligence is to read the papers. A 
story comes from a town in New Hampshire, giving 
the recent experience of a man there who never read 
the papers. 


He has two large ice-houses on his farm, and he im- 
proved the few cold days of last winter by filling 
them for summer emergencies. He did not know 
anything about an ice famine, and so, when a specu- 
lative neighbor who reads the ag os offered him 
six hundred dollars for his ice crop, he greedily closed 
the bargain, and chuckled to himself as he thought 
how mach wiser he was than the purchaser. 

He did not smile, however, the next day, when an- 
other man came and offered him two thousand dol- 
lars for the same lot of ice; and when his first caller 
finally sold it for five thousand six hundred dollars 
toa ton ice company, he was heard to tell his 
family what a confounded idiot he was. That he 
vowed to subscribe regularly to at least two papers, 
you may be sure. 

——_> —_——_ 


One of the Southern papers tells of a man whose 
life was saved oy a plug of tobacco carried in his 
pocket. A pistol-bullet fired at him lodged in the 


tobacco, and the man was nnharmed. Moral—If 
you will use tobacco, don’t take it out of your 





and has heen well taken care of. With Casey was a 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
In Nervous Prostration. 
Am using Horsford’s Acid Phosphate in a case of ner- 
vous prostration and getting a good result already. 
Cc. W. PRINDLE, M. D. 
( Communicated. 


STAMPS 10 Australian or 10 Scandinavian, l0c, All dif- 


sferent. Lists free. H.W.Mepham,St.Louis,Mo. 


STAMMERERS co cs wereiy ria 


GENTS WANTED to sell Dr. CHase’s 2,000 RECIPE 
Book. Sells at Sight. You double your money, Ad- 
dress direct to Dr.Chase’s Printing House, Ann Arbor,Mich, 


’ PRESENTS free. Send address for 
particulars. F. TRIF ET, 27 School St., 
oston, Mass, 


BIG “ees! 


PAY. With Stencil Outfits. ama 4 cts, 
S. M. SPENCER, 112 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


GRAND Rapips, MIcH. 























FOx’s PATENT 


Breech-Loading Shot Gun 


Barrels slide one side. 
No hinge to get loose. 





The manufacturers of the Fox Gun, feeling that the 
dealers, as a general thing, have not done justice to the 
merits of this wonderful gun, are determined to have them 

laced before the spcrtsmen more cenerally, that their 
great merits may become known and appreciated. It is 





sells rapidly for 50cts. Catalogue free 
S 
= = } 
Printing Presses 
76 cents to $175. Circularsfree. Book of Type, 10 cents. 
40 kinds of cards, 10 cts. Printers’ Instruction Book, 15 cts. | 
JOSEPH WATSON, 19 Murray Street, New York. 


HORTHAN > pa thoroughly taught | 
by mail or personally. 
ituations procured for pupils when competent. 

Send for circular. W. G. CHAFFEE, Oswego, N. Y. 














V ORtED Ae to sell Guy’s “Treatise on 
House Plants.” 16 large pages. Every lady that 
has plants wants one. It tells about slipping, potting, 
watering, air, light, heat, frozen plants, etc.; also how to 
destroy insects on plants, Price, 10 cts., by mail. C. W. 
GUY, Boston, Mass. 100 copies sent, postpaid, for $2.50. 








= stomach. Take noother. Sold 
druggists. 35cts. yy 
WOUULRICH & CO. on every label. 


FINE SCRAP-BOOK PICTURES. 
5 choice, 25 ets.; 10U assorted, 25 cts.; 6 sheets, 25 cts.; 
DECALCOMANIE, 100 large, 25 cts. ; 3008. all, 25 cts.; 
Allfor $l. Agents wanted. Catalogue free. WALLAC 
VHELPS & €o., 124 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


a My New Illast-ated Price List deseribing 
over 100Goid and SilverW; Watches 
sentfora3cstamp. It tells I sent 
weches to all purtsot —_ Seemnein. a 

lore ing any money. Undonb’ f= 
erence NOH White,dowsles Noweck. a. 


115 Foreign, all different, worth 
from 1 to 5c. each, 25c. ; 5u! mixed, 
@ 25c.; 3 Jamaica, 5e.; 5 Finland, 


5ce.; 5 Mexico, 2vc,; & tselgium, 5c.; 2 Nicaragua, 9c.; 15 
spain, le.; 4 Peru, 10c.; 3 rey 5e. Send for lists, 
EDWARDs, PEEKE & CO., Box , Chieago, Il. 


CINCHO-QUININE 


Physicians say itis a perfect substitute for the sulphate 
Quinine. Dose thesame. Sold by all Druggists, or sent Ly 
mail, price $1.50 per oz. 

BILLINGS, CLAPP & CO., Chemists, Boston, Mass. 


The Favorite Tablet. 


For Drawing, Sketching, Store and School 
use. 100 pp. white paper, with a removable cover 43¢x7 
inches, witha calendar. Complete by mail, postpaid, 25cts, ; 
duplicate books over 100 pp., 10 cts.each. Very desirable 
for every scholar, clerk, and merchant A useful holiday 
gift. Geo, A. Prescott, 115 Congress St,, Boston, Mass, 


MAGIC LANTERNS 


and STEREOPTICONS of all_ kinds and_nrices, 
Views illustrating every subject for PUBLIC EXHI- 
BITIONS, &c. A prepiowe busin ss for a mun 
with small cupital. Alse, Lanterns for C Heges, Sunway 
Schools and Home Amusement. Send stamp for en 9, 
Catulogue. McAllister, M’t’g Optician, 49 Nassau St., N.Y. 


WOOD SOLE SHOES. 


The cheapest, most Durable, and Best- 
Looking Shoe worn. Thoroughly waterproof. 
For Miners, Brewers, Dyers, Iiutchers, 
Farmers, and Laborers of all kinds, it is 
without an equal. Send stamp 
for circular and price-list. 
CHAS, W. COPELAND, 
Sole Mannfact’r, Boston, Mass, 


12 CHOICE PIECES OF MUSIC, 21 CT: 

VOCAL—Stay at Home To Night, Evening Softly is 
Stealing, 2 oe ae a “oo my by tea tee A 
can say, sride o ine, Evening Star, NSTRU- 
MENTAL—Twilight Echoes, Bella Bocca Polka, Os- 
borne Rondo, In the Wildwood, On the Rhine, First Ball. 
These 12 choice pieces, words and music, complete, and 
worth 35 cents each at music stores, are bound in a hand- 
some book, with elegant colored paper covers, and sent, 
postpaid, for 7 3c, stamps. 

G. W. RICHARDSON & CO., 25 Temple Place, Boston. 
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ir be without 
Mailed by HAUSSER & CO., 300 Grand 


Street, N.Y. City. Goods sent with privilege of returning. 


T. NEW’S Prepared 


ROOFING. 


For steep or flat roofs. Applied by ordinary workmen at 
‘one-third the cost of tin. Circulars and samples free. 
Agents wanted. T, NEW, 32 John Street, New York. 
BaRRet?, ARNOLD & KimMBALL, Chicago, Western Agts. 















Lowest prices ever known 
on Breech - rs, 
Rifles, and Revolvers, 


at greatly reduced price. 

——— M3 — New 

ustra ta 

P. POWELL & SON, 238 Main Street, CINCINW ATIC 








to speak of the elegant workmanship and won- 
derful shooting powers of these guns. It is a fact weil 
established that they are unsu: passed by any guns in-the 
world. We propose, for a limited period, to offer a line of 


| these guns at the following extremely low prices, after 


which the original prices will be restored. Our object being 
to introduce the guns into sections of the country where 
dealers have failed to present them, in the firm belief that 
where they become known they will be the established 
favorite,and we shall reap the benefit in future of this 
great sacrifice. 


ormer 
rice. Now. 
Twist 12 or 10 gauge pistol grip and reb. 
locks, $58 and 63 $40 
Lam, Steel 12 or 10 gauge pistol grip and 
reb. locks, 68and73 45 
Damascus 12 or 10 gauge pistol grip and 
reb. locks. Wand ss 50 


* 
Superior Damascus 12 or 10 gauge engraved 


pistol grip and reb, locks, 60 
Fine Damascus or Bernard 10 and 12 gauge 

fine eng. pistol grip and reb. locks, 125 ri 
Ex. fine Damascus or Bernard 10 and 12 ex. 

fine eng. pistol grip and reb. locks, 150 90 
Finest Damascus or Bernard 10 and 12 fin- 

est eng. pistol grip and reb. locks, 200 110 


Every gun warranted. Sent C. 0. D. with privilege of 
examination. Send for descriptive circular, Mention the 
COMPANION. 

AMERICAN ARMS Co., 
103 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 





SELF ACTING 


DO NOT GET 














INFRINGEMENTS DEALT WITH 


486 Broadway, New York, 


REDDINGS’ RUSSIA SALVE 


Never fails to accomplish what it is advertised for. In 
fact, it is really a sovereign 


SOOTHING AND HEALING REMEDY 


For burns, flesh wounds, erysipelas, old sores, scrofulous 
sores, and a long list of such ills. A trial will convince 
any one that it is by far the 

BEST SALVE IN THE MARKET. 
We areall liable to accidents, and it is best to be ; repared 
for them by having « box of Russia Salve ha: dy in the 
house, the immediate application of which will afford 


alinost instant relief. Russia S nage 
stable as in the house. Salve is as govd in the 








MOST PRACTICAL 
ANDQ@ONVENIENT 
MACHINE IN USE 


Cleopatra’s Needle, 


Now in course of erection in Central Park, New York. 
CHILDREN, send a 3-cent stamp, for return postage, to 
POND’S EXTRACT CO., 14 West l4th St., New 
York, and you will receive a beautiful colored Litho- 
graphic picture, with description, of this celebrated E, ypt- 
jan obelisk. It is *‘just the thing” for your albums. 


COLUMBIA 
BICYCLE. 


The Bicycle, as a permanent, 
practical road-vehicle, is an ac- 
nowledged fact, and the thon- 
sands in daily use are constantly 
increasing in numbers, It com- 
bines speed and endurance that 
no horse can equal, and for 
pleasure or health is far superior 
to any other out-door sport. The 
art of riding is easily acquired 
and the exercise is recommended 
by the medical profession as a 
means of renewing health and 
strength, as it brings into action 
almost every muscle of the body, 
Send 3c, stamp for 24-page illns- 
trated catalogue, containing 
price-lists and full information. 
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85 Summer 8St., 
Boston. - - Mass. 

















$1.25 a Year. 

Specimen Copy, 10c. 
Trial Trip, r 

mikes = 


A LARGE 16-PAGE 
ilustrated Journal, 
Devoted to Floral and Household Topics. 
The newest Music with each No, 
—Bend for Premium List to— 
ADAMS & BISHOP, 








pocket, 





Box 2456. 46 Beekman &t., N.Y. 
Send 8c, for Specimen of “Fret Sawyer’s 
Monthly.” Apams & Bissop, 46 Bockman St., N. Y. 
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